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Political Science. 


(For the Northern Light.) 
“THE FUTURE SUPREMACY OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

















BY J. HUNT, JR. 





Under this head an article appeared in the Septem- 
ber number of the ‘* Northern Light,’ from the pen 
of D. B. SrocknHotm, Esq; some portions of 
which I admire ; and other passages tend to cast a 
_ dark shade on our legislators. The known fame of 
the writer, as a good scholar, I freely admit, cre- 
ales a timidity of feeling, as I attempt to show what 
| Mr. Stockholm has asserted to be “‘PLAIN TRUTH,”’ 
isa matter which he has either inconsiderately, or 
ignorantly fallen into. 

In the first place, then, I will quote a short sen- 
sence from the article alluded to, in order that the 
reader may better understand the position I wish to 
maintain, and the bad tendency his views will natur- 
ally have on the minds of many. For instance, 
Mr. Stockholm says :— 

“ Ambitious men, when candidates before the peo- 
_ ple, are profuse in their promises; but when invest- 
ed with power, they too often find it convenient to 
forget them. ‘Their main study is not the public good, 
buthow to secure the possession of power; which 
_ has too often been obtained by dishonorable means. 
| Aland before the canvass, all the arts of the dema- 

Gogue to deceive and cajole the people, are resort- 
_ @d to; and, unfortunately, too often with success; 

and the result is, that the councils of the states, and 
fthe nation, are too often filled with noisy dema- 

8fues, instead of sound, able, and learned states- 
men,’? 
Now, to some extent, the above language may be 

%t down as a plain matter of fact; and then again, 
| # may be considered as futile. To throw out 
| insinuations that our public councils are filled with 
| Mlsy demagogues, instead of sound, able and 
med Sstatesmen,”’ is representing us as a nation 

"anting in discernment and common sense. Never- 
| theless, | agree with Mr. Stockholm, that ‘‘ ambitious 
men, when before the people as candidates for of- 

®, are profuse, in their promises; still, the in- 


| 
{| 
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stances of a merely ambitious man, gaining his as- 
piring height, who had only self-aggrandizement tor 
his locomotive, have been like total eclipses of the 
sun at noonday—rare indeed. Again, I dissent out- 
right, from the assertion, that the Council Halls of 
our nation are filled with ‘‘ noisy demagogues.”’ 
The pages of our history, present few, if any such 
instances; but on the other hand, the direct opposite 
is recorded, and will descend to succeeding ages, 
and grow brighter in the transmission. 

Sixty-seven years have left their influence upon 
us, andlo! what achievments have been accom- 
plished. It has astonished and struck all Europe 
with awe and admiration, at beholding our steady 
and progressive march in the arts, sciences and form 
of government, from the morning of the 4th of July, 
1776, to the present period. Not one retrograde step 
can be traced—the index of enterprise has ever 
pointed onward, and the prospect is, that we shall 
continue to advance, in proportion as the theory of 
our views is carried into practice. 

True, it is, that the two great contending political 
parties of the present day, are virulent towards each 
other, so far as words make up the contention, and 
like Hamlet, 

‘« They speak daggers, but use none.’ 

Furthermore, when principle is brought into ques- 
tion, or the ‘‘ good of the country” is in jeopardy, 
the trammels of party are separated as ‘‘ flax which 
falls asunder at the touch of fire.’ 

I do not wish to be understood that I charge these 
assertions home on Mr. Stockholm, asa crime, or as 
statements which he does not believe; but I view 
them as errors, of which, perhaps, he is not conscious. 
It seems to be a natural impulse of man, to survey 
human nature and human affairs from the ‘* North- 
ern” side; this being subject at all times, to the cold 
breezes of sadness and despair, instead of exhibiting 
them on the ‘sunny side,” where the congenial 
‘* Light”? of confidence, warms and cherishes the 
spirit of enterprise. 

Those who devote a greater portion of their time 
to the investigation of government, and through the 
press express their sentiments, should, of all men, 
ever guard against exaggerated statements; as one 
paragraph might, like throwing a small lighted 
match in an autumnal woodland, ignite and spread 
ruin for miles in circuit. Consequently, it behoves 
the calm investigator to be careful of letting fall 
one erroneous word, however trivial it may for the 
moment appear, lest jealousy and revenge for sup- 
posed injuries induce the peaceful peasant of the 
plain to abandon his rural avocation by turning his 
plowshare into a sword, and his pruning hook into a 
bayonet. 

To suppose, for a moment, that our government is 
any other, than a perfectly sound and healthy one, 
or that it is nothing less than the arch cunning of ill- 
minded men, concentrated in a tangible form, and 
who have only sinister motives to spur their energies, 
is misrepresentation in its worst form on society ; 
and one sentiment cherished like that which we have 
quoted of Mr. Stockholm’s will have a more dele- 
terious effect, and cause greater distrust among the 
body politic, than all the brawls of ‘‘ demagogues.” 
Instead of giving union and confidence to the great 
mass, it tends to create distrust, and destroys that 





pride of national dignity, which ought, at all times, 





to be the prominent feature of every American citi- 
zen. 

Iwill now pass to another remark of Mr. Stock- 
holm’s, which I, and every man will readily adopt, 
for its consistency and good sense. He says :— 
‘*No man, not capable of comprehending the true 
policy of the nation, should be allowed a seat in Con- 
gress. None but a statesman of the first order of 
talents, should at any time be elevated to the Presi- 
dency.’ 

This, to be sure, is no new “ Light,” as every 
man and boy of the age of twelve, are already con- 
scious of this necessity; still, the warning should ev- 
er be kept prominent before the mind, and never al- 
lowed to be darkened from the gaze. Of late, it is 
considered poor policy for a man, whose character 
can be assailed and portrayed as vicious, to present 
himself before the public as a candidate for office ; 
as the press is sure to expose his faults; thus, not 
only defeating his wishes, but casting on him an odi- 
um that no circumstance can obliterate, and which 
otherwise, perhaps, would forever have remained a 
secret, 

This, therefore, gives honesty the supremacy over 
‘* demagogues,” and keeps us in the path of true 
prosperity. We are a happy people, and were it 
not for those delusive passions—ambitious and per- 
sonal aspirations—which we allow to nestle in our 
bosoms so constantly, our happiness would be more 
sensibly appreciated. Turn where we may, and the 
eye becomes wearied at surveying the impress of in- 
dustry and improvement. The dumb are taught to 
speak, the blind to see—the needy and destitute are 
provided for by the benevolent hand of public chari- 
ty ; the houseless, homeless orphan is conducted to 
an asylum where the arms of disinterested tender- 
ness are constantly thrown around him; the rights of 
all, are respected and sacredly maintained ; our fields 
groan beneath the luxuries of bountiful harvests ; 
our sails whiten every ocean of the globe, and our 
‘*standard sheet’? floats proudly at the mast head, 
proclaiming audibly, though in the silence of nation- 
al grandeur, our majesty and might. 

Is it from viewing such scenes which I have just 
depicted, that Mr. Stockholm draws his inferences 
and makes his conclusions, by declaring in the eyes 
of an enlightened public, that our Council Halls are 
filled with ‘ noisy demagogues, instead of sound, 
able and learned statesmen?’ Do all these noble 
institutions of our boasted Republic, owe their ori- 
gin to cupidity and chicanery? Is virtue possessed 
of such dull charm, that vice takes the ascendancy, 
and shines the ‘‘ star of empire ?” 

I most cordially submit these questions to Mr. 
Stockholm’s reconsideration; and if the ‘* second 
sober thought”’ discovers to him the fallacy of his 
views, it isto be hoped on my part, at least, he 
may, while his abilities to correct mis-conceived 
opinions are granted him, manfully retract; and not 
be left in the winter of his days, to undergo the writh- 
ings of error, and ultimately ‘“‘die amid her wor- 
shippers.”’ 

Ithaca, November, 1843. 


“The great, 
Whose might is not in crowns and palaces, 
But in the power of thought, the energy 

Of mind intelligent, whose steady will 

No force can daunt, nor tangled path divert 
From its right onward purpose.’’ 
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(For the Northern Light.J 
WORK ON THE FARM FOR NOVEMBER. 





It 1s a well known fact to all farmers, that all 
months bring with them their appropriate labors, 
their anxieties, their excitements; and November 
comes in for a larger share, perhaps, than any other. 
It is also a fact that from the time the plow is first 
started in the spring, there is no cessation of the far- 
mer’s care until the last crop is safely secured in the 
fall. Every good farmer, will therefore, during this 
month, find his care increasing, in preparing for 
winter. His corn must be collected and secured, 
and possibly he may yet have some potatoes in the 
ground; his beets, carrots and rutabagas, should be 
secured as early in the month as possible. Carrots 
and sugar beets are equally tender with the potatoe, 
and as liable to be effected by frost, consequently 
they will require equal attention, or the crop may 
be lost. In gathering them, care should be taken to 
cut off their tops about half an inch or so above the 
crown, as they will not keep so well when cut too 
close, for which reason some prefer wringing them 
off with the hand. 

We have tried various ways to preserve them, and 
have succeeded best when stowed in a cellar as cool 
as is consistent with their safety—the dryer the bet- 
ter, and they will be in good condition in the 
spring. When it is intended to feed them out late in 
the fall or early in winter, they may be put in heaps 
of indefinite length, from five to six feet wide at the 
bottom. The outside may be formed with the roots 
not topped ; tops outwards; the interval parts to be 
filled with roots without tops; continue the layers 
one over the other, inclining to the centre, until they 
meet, forming a ridge, like the roof of a building. 
The leaves will form a sufficient protection against 
rain and frost for some time; but this will not suffi- 
ciently protect them from the severity of our winters, 
until spring. The whole may be covered with straw 
anda light covering of earth, well clapped down 
with the spade, and do not forget to leave holes in 
the top to let off the heat which is evolved by fer- 
mentation. A wisp of straw must be put in to pre- 
vent the rain from entering, which would injure them. 
Beets and mangel-wurzel may be secured in the 
same way, and the tops trimmed off as directed for 
the carrot—and should be taken up early in the 
month. 

The harvesting of the Rutabaga crop may be de- 
layed as long as there is a probability that the weather 
will permit, or before hard frosts set in. Unlike 
most other vegetables, freezing does not seem to in- 
jure them, if allowed to draw out gradually. We 

ave had them freeze in the ground so hard that they 
could not be drawn, and in a few days would be en- 
tirely free from frost or injury from the effects. 

The most expeditious way of gathering which we 
have tried is this. Grasp the top with the left hand, 
raise the root from the ground, and with a knife made 
of a piece of an old scythe, or what is still better, if 
to be had, a clutch hook, strike off the tap-root, and 
with another blow cut off the tops, throwing two 
rows of turneps together and two of the tops togeth- 
er, which enables them to be gathered with greater 
expedition. Three men in this way will pull and 
top 300 bushelsperday. When gathered, let the cart 
or wagon be drove between the rows, and one or 
two hands follow and throw them into the cart as it 
passes along. When it is not practicable to put 
them in a cellar, they may be placed on the ground 
in a long heap, the same as for carrots, and should 
be covered with straw, then with a thin covering of 
earth well clapped down with the spade, to make it 
more effectually shed the rain. Do not forget to 
open holes in the top to let off the gas or steam, which 
accumulates by a fermentation which takes place 
soon after they are covered, and unless let off, would 
spoil and rot them. As the weather grows colder, 
more earth must be added which will secure them 
from frost, and they will keep if required, until late 
in the spring. 

We have been so intent on securing our root crops, 
that we have neglected the corn, which, if not gath- 
ered in October, no time should be lost in housing it 
at once, and he should be careful in assorting out all 
such ears as are not sufficiently sound and ripe; nei- 
ther should the more perfect ears be laid in too large 
heaps, for in that case the evaporation from the cob 
will render the grain damp and dispose it to mould. 
On this account cribs are preferable; and it is advi- 
sable for every farmer that cultivates to any amount to 

have one. Soft corn can always be fed to hogs and 
cattle intended for slaughter, to good advantage, and 
where mills are convenient, we would by all means, 
recommend grinding, with the cob, as it affords 





nearly double the amount of food. It has been as- 
certained by distillation, that five bushels of cob meal 
produced four gallons of spirit, which is evidence of 
a large quantity of saccharine contained in the cob. 

In no part of the farmer’s operations is strict econo- 
my or calculations more necessary than in feeding 
animals, whether for fattening or for labor. In very 
few instances does a farmer receive a profit from 
feeding fine merchantable corn to hogs; they may 
be fattened to greater advantage upon boiled pota- 
toes, pumpkins and seft corn ground with the cob 
and mixed while hot. 

Hogs.—November is the time to forward the fat- 
tening of your hogs, as they will not take on flesh so 
fast or kindly in cold weather. Hogs are tolerable 
good time keepers; therefore, regular feeding is ab- 
solutely necessary to keep them quiet. An easy, qui- 
et disposition is very essential in forming flesh. For 
example; show mea fat man, and I will promise 
you he has an easy quiet disposition. 

Cattle—Do not keep more stock than you can 
bountifully provide for. Half-a-dozen well fed cows, 
will give more milk, and cream, and consequently 
more butter, than a dozen indifferently fed ones. And 
if you have any young stock, just entering upon their 
first and second winters, you must bear in mind that 
if you wish them to attain a profitable size, you must 
not stint them—nay, you must feed them well, for no 
animal can grow which is fed indifferently; large 
size is alone to be obtained by plenty of nourishing 
diet. We have found it profitable to feed our young 
stock, particularly calves, the first winter, generous- 
ly with roots, such as carrots, beets, and rutabagas, 
with a liberal allowance of good hay. 

Having spoken freely of the feed of your stock, 
we would now bespeak for them good comfortable 
quarters—such as warm sheds, facing the south, or 
what is better, good stables; either to be supplied 
with beds of straw or such other dry litter as may be 
convenient. We have found saw-dust a very supe- 
rior article fur litter. In some locations there are am- 
ple supplies for the trouble of gathering them, and 
you may rest assured that besides tending greatly to 
the comfort of your animals, you may by attending 
to this hint, add immensely to your manure heap, 
and consequently to the improvement of your =“ 
besides affording excellent litter for your stock, 
leaves are equally serviceable as absorbents of liquid 
manure, which would otherwise be wasted by evapo- 
ration, or by being carried off by each succeeding 
rain. Leaves should be gathered and brought in 
from the woods before winter sets in, and placed un- 
der cover, when they will always be at hand for use 
when desired. 

As the pastures are now generally very scant, cat- 
tle should be fed lightly, night and morning, so as 
to prevent their loosing flesh, as it is found much 
easier to keep a cow up to her condition, when in 
good order, than to arrest a downward course after 
it has commenced, or to get her up again when once 
reduced in flesh. 

Meadows.—If you have any old manure or com- 
post, now is the time to lop dress your meadows or 
grass land that are beginning to fail. A compost 
composed of lime, ashes, soot and mold, or such of 
them as you can command, will add much to the 
amount of grass next year. If you can avoid turning 
your cattle into the meadows you will act wisely not 
to do it; for you may rest assured that the degree of 
benefit they receive from grazing thereon, will be no 
compensation for the injury it will sustain, by being 
poached by the feet of the cattle, particularly, when 
the soil is moist from the autumnal rains. Besides, 
a good coat of grass is a great protection and favors 
an early start in the spring. 

Water.—Look well to your ditches and water fur- 
rows, and seize upon the first opportunity before the 
ground freezes, to have them cleared out and givea 
free passage to the water, into some common recepta- 
cle, or it otherwise might remain stationary on the 
ground to its great injury and consequent loss. 

Winter’s wood.—As soon as the leaves have all 
fallen, cut down and haul into your yard a full sup- 
ply of wood for the ensuing year, so that in no contin- 
gency you will be called off from other work, or be 
possible to catch you without a warm fire to greet 
your neighbor with, who may chance to call to see 
you on a cold winter’s day; for believe me, there is 
nothing more welcome to the eyes of friendship than 
a good fire of a cold day, when a keen northwester 
whistles over the fields. 

In the Garden.—If your cabbages and turneps are 
still out, secure them at once. 


[For the Northern Light.) 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER, &c. FOR OCTOBER. 





The latter part of September, from the 25th (the 
date of my last report,) to the end of the month, was 





ception of one or two days. The wind north, ang 
more or less frost every night. 

We have experienced pretty much the same cha. 
racter of weather during the whole month. The 
prevailing winds have been northerly and fluctuatiy, 
and not ‘blustering. We have had eleven storm 
days of rain and snow, eight fair and seven cloud 
days. Considerable water has fallen and the soil js 
filled with water. 

The extreme moisture has not only prevented man 
farmers from gathering their potatoes, but they have 
been much injured and many rotted in the ground, | 
At the south we find the complaint general, and jn 
consequence the crop is a light one. Corn has been 
secured in good order, and the crop will be full an 
average one. Ruta bagas, beets and carrots haye 
not turned out as well as was expected. On the 
whole, taking all crops together, we have no rea- 
son to complain, and the prices are remunerating, 
with the exception of potatoes, which cannot be 
grown for the prices they are now selling at. There 
is no class so poorly paid for their labor, as 
the farmer. He rises early, toils in the sun, 
rain and cold, and often late at night. His fare is 
plain and his clothing coarse. Not so with the mer- 
chant, lawyer, physician, or even with most me- 
chanics: their toils are not so burthensome and ur- 

ent, and they receive better pay, in prorortion, 
or their labor. But a better day is dawning; the 
cultivators of the soil must and will be better paid for 
their toil. 

September 25th, wind north, quite a severe shower 
in the night. A rainbow was visible at balf past 
six in the morning, stretching from north to south- 
west. A slight shower between 9 and 10 o’clock 
A.M. and a rain storm set in at 4 P. M. and con- 
tinued moderately until we retired, with a falling 
temperature. 

26th, wind north, cool and cloudy; fires quite 
comfortable; sun obscured during the day. 

27th, wind north, cool and cloudy until P. M. 
when it lulled, the clouds disappeared, and the sun 
broke out warm and pleasant. 

28th, wind northwest, severe frost this morning, 
killing vines, &c. of all kinds; ice was found in 
shallow places. , 

29th, wind north, another severe frost last night; 
some fog in the morning, but the sun soon broke 
forth bright and pleasant; at noon the winds raised 
to a stiff breeze and continued during the remainder 
of the day. : 

80th, wind north, clear and cool; slight frost in 
the morning, but warm and pleasant during the 
day. 


h 
i 


OcTOBER. 


Ist, wind south, commenced raining in the night 
and continued to drizzle until P. M. when the wind 
lulled and the storm subsided with a rising tempera- 
ture. 

2d, wind south, moderate, dark, and had the ap- 
pearance of rain. At meridian it cleared off fair 
and pleasant, with a north wind. 

3d, wind northwest, moderate, sky clear, a slight 
depression inthe barometer. At 12 it darkened, and 
a furious gust of wind, accompanied with rain, 
passed over, and the remainder of the day was cloudy 
and warm. 

4th, wind northwest, cloudy, some rain in the 
night, dark; and high, blustering wind during the 
day; sun out occasionally. : 

th, wind north, cloudy, with a light streak skirt- 
ing the eastern horizon, which the clouds soon shut 
over, and it was not until after 10 o’clock that the 
sun broke forth warm and pleasant. 

7th, wind west, dark and cloudy; wind soon 
changed to south, and a drizzling rain commenced 
and continued until 4 P.M. when a regular storm 
set in and continued, though moderately, during the 
night. 

‘Sth, wind south, storm continued moderately un- 
ti 10 A. M. when it increased and continued until 
12; the wind suddenly shifted to north, the storm 
ceased, and it lightened up in the east; but at night 
it commenced again and poured duwn for a short 
time, when the clouds suddenly broke away and the 
moon burst forth with great brilliance. : 

This storm had more the appearance of the equt- 
nox than any which has preceeded it. It was nol 
remarkable for severity, nor were there any severe 
gales or high winds, but a real soaking rain. 

9th, wind north, some frost, cool, and a clear sky 
overhead; some clouds hanging near the horizon, 
which soon disappeared and we had a delightful day. 
The late storm caused the water in the Hudson 
overflow the docks. Fi 

10th, wind north, cool and clear; slight frost, 4” 
a charming day. 

llth, wind still north, clear and not a cloud to be 
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12th, wind northeast, dark and cloudy in the 
morning; wind soon changed to south, and a driz- 
zling rain commenced ; which continued, at intervals, 
during the day. At night wind changed to north- 
gest and cleared off. 

13th, wind northwest, a clear blue sky, slight 
frost; sun out bright, a pleasant day. ne 

14th, wind north, cool and cloudy ; some rain in 
the night, clouds moving to south, leaving a clear 
sky in the north; sun out occasionally. In P. M. 
wind changed to west, quite brisk and cool, and 
finally died away on the going down of the sun and 
settled in the northwest. ; 

15th, wind northwest, some frost, clouds flying 
high ; dark and cool during the day. At night win 
changed to south, and rained some. 

The frosts have now tinged the whole vegetable 
world with tints of the brightest hue. The hickory 
has put on its garb of sombre brown; the maple 
has assumed a gaudy dress, vieing with the rainbow 
in brilliant colors, fom a modest green to the bright- 
est yellow, and most dazzling scarlet, giving to the 
landscape a variegated and charming aspect. 

“ AurumN,—Magnificient and pompous autumn! 
It cometh before me with dyed garments of glory; 
with travelling clouds of innumerous tints, with leaves 
that fill the air with solemn whispers, and paint the 
viewless gusts in hues of beauty. Splendid autumn! 
Thy very feature is lovely to my soul. There is not 
a spray which yields its tribute to the wind, that hath 
not a So in its shiver, and a moral in its sound. 
When the ‘ sweet south’ seeks in vain for the sum- 
mer flowers, over which it ranged like a chartered 
libertine, rifling their a and betraying their soft 
odors; when the clouds lie in long red bars across 
the west, and the deep tones of woods and waters 
ring through the clear and searchable atmosphere, 
—then is the spirit of autumn my monitor and my 
companion. I walk over the smiling meadow; I see 
the many colored fruits piled up in rich profusion 
under the generous orchard trees; I hear the pensive 
and farewell chaunting of the birds, as they poise 
their pinions for milder climes, and I deem their 
melody a summons of gratitude; a call for thanks- 

iving. Their memory is busy; a sweet repose falls 
Hike golden light in every vision of the past, and all 
its regrets are lost in thatenchanting radiance. This 
isautumn, to me. I think of pure skies, the broad 
lakes and the swelling mountains, on which the eyes 
of my childhood feasted, until I became again a 
resident among them, scaling verdent peaks, and 
looking abroad on seas of rainbow foliage tossing to 
the breeze; or mayhap, delectating my palate with 
gathered chesnuts, and my ear with their harmony, 
as they pattered on the leaves from the lofty burs ; 
touching perchance, in their fall, the whirling wing 


of the patridge, as it wheeled through the woods. | J 


There is not a thought of autumn that is sad to me. 
Ilove it for itself alone; ‘scene of ripe fruits and 
mellow fruitfulness—of calmness, beauty, and abun- 
dance, that I would not exchange for a dukedom. 
lam always obliged to shake off from my pena few 
drops of superfluous enthusiasm, in the autumn 
time.’ ”? 

16th, windsouth west, cool and cloudy; sun out 
faintly. In P. M. a dark cloud passed over, and for 
a few moments it hailed quite sharp. 

17th and 18th, wind southwest, cool and cloudy. 

19th, wind northwest; cold, cloudy; high and 
blustering wind. 

20th, wind southwest, severe frost, clear and cool. 

2lst, wind south, clear and moderate. At3 P. 

- Wind changed to northwest, and commenced 
raining. 

22d, wind north, rain continued with increased 
severity until evening, when it changed to snow. 

23d, wind still north, snow continued to fall until 
noon, when four inches wasleft on the ground, giving 
a wintry aspect. 

24ih, wind still north, clear and cold, severe frost 
—ice found half an inch in thickness, snow still re- 
making on the ground. 

25th, wind northeast, changing in the course of 
the day to every point of the compass, and finally 
settled in the north, slight frost; dark and cheerless; 
slight rain in the P. M.; snow dissolved and left the 

elds bare again. 


Grapres.—Every farmer, and indeed every per- 
son who has a yard, and the side of a building on 
Which it may be trained, should have an Isabella 
grapevine. Fifty cents appropriated to this purpose, 
will in afew years furnish an abundant supply of 
grapes for any family. 


Potatoes make tolerable pork; apples, fine swect 
pork; but there is nothing equal to corn. Finish off 


with this, and you may expect first rate pork or 
acon, 





Literature and Science. 


(For the Northern Light.]} 


ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM OF NEW-YORK. 








BY 8. 8. RANDALL. 





At the first meeting of the State Legislature after 
the adoption of the Constitu‘ion, the Governor, Gro. 
Cun Ton, called the attention of that body to the 
subject of Education. The following is an extract 
from his speech: 

‘* Neglect of the education of youth is one of the 
evils consequent on war. Perhaps there is scarce 
any thing more worthy your attention than the revi- 
val and encouragement of seminaries of learning. 
And nothing by which we can more satisfactorily 
express our gratitude to the Supreme Being for his 
past favors; since piety and virtue are generally the 
offspring of an enlightened understanding.” 

In this year, the act incorporating the Regents of 
the University was passed. 

In 1789 an act was passed, requiring the Survey- 
or-General, to set apart two lots in each township, 
of the public land thereafter to be surveyed, for gos- 
pel and school purposes. 

The following is an extract from the report of the 
Regents of the Valventiz, for 1793 :— 

**On this occasion we cannot help suggesting to 
the Legislature the numerous advantages which we 
conceive would accrue to the citizens in general, 
from the institution of schools in various parts of the 
State, for the purpose of instructing children in the 
lower branches of education, such as reading their 
native language with propriety, and so much of wri- 
ting and arithmetic, as to enable them when they 
come forward in active life, to transact with accu- 
racy and dispatch, the business arising from their 
daily intercourse with each other. The mode of ac- 
complishing this desirable object, we respectfully 
submit to the wisdom of the Legislature. 

‘*The attention which the Legislature has evinced 
to promote literature, by the liberal provision here- 
tofore made, encourages with all deference, to sug- 
gest the propriety of rendering it permanent by set- 
ling apart for that salutary purpose some of the un- 
appropriated lands. The value of these will be en- 
hanced by the increase of population. The State 
will thus never want the means of promoting useful 
science; and will thereby secure the rational happi- 
ness, and fix the liberty of the people on the most 
permanent basis—that of knowledge and virtue.” 

At the opening of the session of the Legislature in 

1795, Gov. CLin Ton thus again alludes to the sub- 
ject: 
‘** While it is evident that the general establish- 
ment and liberal endowment of academies are high- 
ly to be commended, and are attended with the most 
beneficial consequences, yet it cannot be denied that 
they are principally confined to the children of the 
opulent, and that a great proportion of the communi- 
ty is excluded from their immediate advantages. 
The establishment of common schools throughout the 
State, is happily calculated to remedy this inconve- 
nience, and will therefore engage your early and de- 
cided consideration.’’ 

On the 9th of April, 1795, the ‘* Act for the en- 
couragement of schools’’ was passed, by which £20,- 
000 ($50,000) were annually appropriated for five 
years, ‘‘for the purpose of encouraging and main- 
taining schools in the several cities and towns in this 
State, in which the children of the inhabitants resi- 
ding in the State, shall be instructed in the English 
language, or be taught English Grammar, Arithme- 
tic, Mathematics and such other branches of knowl- 
edge as are most useful and necessary to complete a 
good English education.’’ This sum was at first ap- 
portioned to the several counties according to their 
representation in the Legislature, and afterwards ac- 
cording to the number of electors for members of as- 
sembly: and to the several towns according to the 
number of taxable inhabitants of each. The boards 
of supervisors were required to raise by tax upon 
each town, a sum equal to one-half of that appropri- 
ated by the State, to be applied in like manner. 
While this bill was under discussion in the assembly, 
a motion to add a proviso, ‘‘ that no town after re- 
ceiving for one bapa its proportion of the moneys ap- 
propriated by the act, shall be entitled in any year 
thereafter to receive its proportion of the same, un- 
less the freeholders and inhabitants of such town, 
should, at their next preceding town-meeting, have 
voted a sum for the use of the schools in such town, 
equal to at least one-half of the proportion of the 
moneys to which such town shall have been entitled 
by this act in the preceding year; and in case such 
sum shall! not have been voted to be raised as afore- 


apportion the moneys to which such town would oth- 
erwise have been entitled, among the other towns in 
such county, which should have voted for such sum”? 
was rejected, bya vote of 30to27. The adop- 
tion of this proviso, would have left it discretionary 
with the inhabitants of any town to comply with the 
requisitions of the act, and thereby entitle itself to 
receive its proportion of the public money, a mea- 
sure subsequently resorted to, as will hereafter be 
seen, but speedily abandoned on experience of its 
effects. 

The prominent features of the act of 1795, were 
the following: Not less than three, nor more than 
seven commissioners, were annually to be chosen 
by the electors of the respective towns, to whom were 
to be committed the supervision and direction of the 
schools, and the apportionment of public mone 
among the several districts. The inhabitants resi- 
ding in different sections of each town, were author- 
ized ‘‘ to associate together for the purpose of pro- 
curing good and sufficient school-masters, and for 
erecting and maintaining schools in such and so ma- 
ny parts of the town, where they may reside, as shall 
be most convenient.’? And to appoint two or more 
trustees, whd were directed to ‘‘ confer with the com- 
missioners concerning the qualifications of the mas- 
ter or masters that they may have employed, or may 
intend to employ in their schools; and concerning 
every other matter which may relate to the welfare 
of their school, or to the propriety of erecting or 
maintaining the same, to the intent, that they may 
obtain the determination of the said commissioners; 
whether the said school will be entitled to a part of 
the moneys allotted to or raised in that town by vir- 
tue of this act; and whether the abilities and moral 
character of the master or masters employed, or in 
tended to be employed therein, are such as will meet 
with their approbation.”’ The share of public mo- 
ney to be paid to each district, was to be apportioned 
by the commissioners, “ according to the number of 
days for which instruction shall appear by the annu- 
al report of the trustees, to have been given in each 
of the said schools, in such manner that the school in 
which the greater number of days of instruction shall 
spe to have been given, shall have a proportiona- 
bly larger sum. And if it shall at any time appear 
to the said commissioners, that the abilities or moral 
character of the master or masters of any schools, 
are not such that they ought to be entrusted with the 
education of the youth, or that any of the branches 
of learning taught in any school, are not such as are 
intended to receive encouragement from the moneys 
appropriated by this act, the said commissioners 
shall notify in writing the said trustees of such school 
thereof ; and to the time of such notification, and no 
longer, shall any allowance be made to such school, 
unless the same thereafter be conducted to the ap- 
probation of the said commissioners.’? The com- 
missioners were required to give to the trustees of 
each district, an order on the County Treasurer for 
the sum to which the district was entitled. Provi- 
visions were also made for annua} returns from the 
several districts, towns and counties. An abstract 
of these returns, from 16 out of the 23 counties of the 
State, forthe year 1798, shows a total of 1,352 schools 
organized according to the act, in which 59,660 chil- 
dren were taught. 

At the opening of the session of the Legislature in 
1800, Gov. Jay called the attention of both Houses 
to the subject of common schools, in the following 
language : 

** Among other objects which will present them- 
selves to you, there is one which | earnestly recom- 
mend to your notice and patronage. I mean our in- 
stitutions for the education of youth. The importance 
of common schools is best estimated by the good 
effects of them, where they most abound and are the 
best regulated.’’ 

On the 25th of March of the same oat the assem- 
bly, by a vote of 57 to 36, adopted the following re- 
saation, offered by Mr. Comstock of Saratoga. 

‘* Resolved, That the ‘ Act for the enlargement of 
schools,’ passed the 9th wd of April, 1795, ought 
to be revised and amended; and that out of the an- 
nual revenue arising to this State from its stock and 
other funds, the sum of $50,000 be annually appro- 
priated for the encouragementof schools for the term 
of five years.”’ 

On the 3d of April, subsequently, a clause to this 
effect was inserted in the annual supply bill, on Mr. 
Comstock’s motion, by a vote of 51 to 35. The sen- 
ate, however, by a vote of 19 to 16, struck out the 
clause. The house, on the return of the bill, at first 
refused to concur with the senate inthis amendment, 
by a vote of 42 to 41: but subsequently re-consider- 
ed its vote, and assented to the amendment, on the 
last day but one of the session. 

By an act passed on the 3d of April, 1801, the 
sum of $100,000 was directed to be raised by lottery, 











said by any town, the supervisors of the county should 


of which one-half was ordered to be paid into the Trea- 
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sury for the use of common schools; leaving to fu- 
ture Legislatures the discretion of making such ap- 
plication of it as they might judge most conducive to 
the end in view. In order to promote so laudable an 
object, the Legislature of 1803, by an act passed on 
the 6th of April, directed the Comptroller to invest 
in good real estate, all such sums of money as had 
been or should thereafter be received from the pro- 
ceeds of each lottery, for the term of two years. 

In 1802, the Governor (Gro. Curnron,) again 
called the attention of the Legislature to the subject 
of common schools. He observes, ‘ The system of 
common schools having been discontinued, and the 
advantage to morals, religion, libert and good gov- 
ernment, arising from the generai di usion of know]l- 
edge being universally admitted , permit me to recom- 
mend this subject to your deliberate attention. The 
failure of our experiment for the attainment of an 
important object, ought not to discourage other at- 
tempts.” No legislative action however, in refer- 
ence to the subject, was had during the session of 
that year. 

In 1803, Gov, CLin row renewed his recommend- 
ation in the following energetic terms: * The estab- 
lishment of common schools has, at different times, 
engaged the attention of the Legislature; but al- 
though its importance is generally acknowledged, a 
diversity of sentiment respecting the best means, has 
hitherto prevented the accomplishment of the object. 
The diffusion of knowledge is so essential to the pro- 
motion of virtue and the preservation of liberty, as 
to render arguments unnecessary to excite you toa 
perseverance in this laudable pursuit. Permit me 
only to observe, that education, by correcting the 
morals and improving the manners, tends to prevent 
those evils in society which are beyond the sphere of 
legislation.” 

On the 2Ist of February, of that year, Mr. Peck, 
of Otsego, from the joint committee of both Houses, 
on this portion of the Governor’s speech, reported a 
bill, authorizing the several towns to organize their 
schools, and to raise money to support the same. No 
definite action, however, took place upon it during 
the session ofthat year. . ; 

In 1804, the Governoragain called the attention of 
the Legislature to the subject. On the 3d of March, 
in that year, Mr. Peck, from the committee on that 
portion of the speech, again made a favourable re- 
port, accompanied by a bill, which, however, shared 
the fate of its predecessor. ; 

At the extra session of the Legislature, in Novem- 
ber, 1804, Gov. Lewis brought the subject before 
that body, in the following language: 

*‘T cannot conclude, gentlemen, without calling 

our attention to a subject which my worthy and high- 
ly respected predecessor in office, had much at heart, 
and frequently, I believe, presented to your view—the 
encouragement of literature. In a government, 
resting on public opinion, and deriving its chief sup- 
port from the affections of the people, religion and 
morality cannot be too sedulously inculcated. To 
them, science is an handmaid—ignorance the worst 
of enemies. Literary information should then be 
placed within the reach of every description of citi- 
zens, and poverty should not be permitted to obstruct 
the path to the fane of knowledge. Common schools, 
under the guidance of respectable teachers, should 
be established in every village, and the indigent be 
educated at the public expense. The higher semi- 
naries also, should receive every patronage and sup- 

ort within the means of enlightened legislators. 
Leming would thus flourish and vice be more ef- 
fectually restrained than by volumes of penal 
statutes.’’ L 

On the 4th of February, 1805, Gov. Lewis trans- 
mitted a special message to the legislature in refer- 
ence to this subject, in which he recommended the 
application of all the State lands for the benefit of 
colleges and schools; the whole fund and entire 
management of the system to be confided to the Re- 
gents of the University, under such regulations as 
the legislature might prescribe; the Regents to have 
the power of appointing three trustees for each dis- 
trict, who should be authorized to locate the sites for 
school houses, and to erect such houses wherever ne- 











cessary, employ teachers, apply the funds of the dis- 
trict, and levy taxes on the inhabitants, for such fur- 
ther sums as might be required for the support of the 
school and the education of indigent children. None 
of these suggestions, however, with the exception 
of the first, seem to have met with any favor at the 
hands of the legislature. 

On the 2d of April, the legislature passed an act 
providing that the net proceeds of 500,000 acres of 
the vacant and unappropriated lands of the people of 
this State, which should be first thereafter sold by 
the Surveyor General, should be appropriated as 
a permanent fund forthe support of common schools ; 
the avails to be safely invested until the interest 
should amount to $50,000; when an annual distribu- 





a 





tion of that amount should be made to the several 
school districts. This act laid the foundation of the 
present fund for the support of common schools. 

By the act to incorporate the Merchants’ Bank in 
the city of New-York, passed the same year, the State 
reserved the right to subscribe for three theusand 
shares of the capital stock of that Institution, which to- 
gether with the accruing interest and dividends, were 
ne my as a fund for the support of common 
schools, to be applied in such manner as the legisla- 
ture should from time to time direct. 

~ Bn passed March 13, 1807, and April 8, 1808, 
the Comptroller was auhorized to invest such moneys, 
together with the funds arising from the proceeds 
of the lotteries authorized by the act of 1803, in the 
purchase of additional stock of the Merchants’ Bank, 
and to loan the residue of the fund. 

No determinate action on the part of the legisla- 
ture in reference to the establishment of a system of 
common schools was hai during the years, 1806- 
7-8-9-or-10. At the opening of the session in 
the latter year, Gov. Tompxins thus alludes to the 
subject. 

** T cannot omit this occasion of inviting your at- 
tention to the means of instruction for the rising ge- 
neration. To enable them to perceive and duly to 
estimate their rights—to inculcate correct principles 
and habits of morality and religion, and to render 
them useful citizens, a competent provision for their 
education is all essential. The fund appropriated 
for common schools already produces an income of 
about $26,000 annually, and is daily becoming more 
productive. It rests with the legislature to deter- 
mine whether the resources of the state will justif 
a further augmentation of that appropriation, as well 
as to adopt such plan for its application and distribu- 
tion, as shall appear best calculated to promote the 
important object for which it was originally de- 
signed.”? 

On the 28th of February, of that year, the Comp- 
troller, in obedience to a resolution of the legislature, 
calling upon him for information as to the condition 
of the school fund, reported that the amount of re- 
ceipts into the treasury up to that period, of moneys 
belonging to the fund, was $151,115.69, of which 
$29,100 had been invested in the capital stock of the 
Merchants’ Bank, $114,600 loaned in pursuance of 
law, and the residue remains in the treasury. 

In 1811, Gov. ‘Tompkins again called the attention 
of the legislature to this subject ; and a law was 
passed, authorizing the appointment by the Gover- 
nor, of five commissioners, to report a system for 
the organization and establishment of common 
schools. The commissioners appointed under this 
act were Jedediah Peck, John Murray jr., Samuel 
Russell, Roger Skinner and Samuel Macomb. On 
the 14th of February, 1802, they submitted a report, 
accompanied by the draft ofa bill, comprising sub- 
stantially the main features of our common school 
system, as it existed up to the year 1838. In the 
bill,as it originally passed, the electors of each town 
were authorized to determine at their annual town- 
meeting, whether they would accept their shares of 
the money apportioned by the state and direct the 
raising of an equal amount on their taxable property. 
So embarrassing, however, was the practical opera- 
tion of this feature of the system, that on the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, Gideon Hawley, 
Esq., it was stricken out; and each county requir- 
ed to raise by tax, an amount equal to that appor- 
tioned by the State. Various amendments in the de- 
tails of the system, were from time to time adopted, 
until the year 1819, when the act was revised and re- 
published; a considerable accession made to the 
school fund, by transfering to it the annual revenue, 
arising from the loans of 1792 and 1808, the stock 
owned by the State in the Merchants’ Bank, the pro- 
ceeds of all escheated lands in the Military Tract, 
and other funds of minor importance; enabling an 
annual distribution of $80,000, to be made to the 
common schools. 

By the Constitution of 1821, the proceeds of all 
lands, thereafter to be sold, belonging to the State, 
with the exception of such as might be reserved for 
public use or ceded to the United States, together 
with the existing school fund, were declared to con- 
stitute a ‘* perpetual fund; the interest of which shall 
be inviolably appropriated and applied to the support 
of common schools throughout this State ”’ 

In 1824, the sum of $40,000, being a reservation in 
certain grants for lotteries, was added to the capital 
of the fund ; and in 1826, an act was passed requir- 
ing an annual distribution of $100,000 to the com- 
mon schools. In the succeeding year the revenue aris- 
ing from the loan of 1786, together with 100,000 of 
bank stocks owned by the State, and $46,551, being 
the amount of premiums on the sale of the Hudson 
and Delaware Canal stock, were transferred to the 
school fund. 





In 1828, the several acts relating to common 





schools, were revised and republished, with the gen- 
eral revision of the laws in 1830. 

In 1838, the sum of 110,000 was directed to be an. 
nually apportioned to the several districts from the 
revenue of the United States Deposite Fund, to be 
exclusively appropriated to the payment of teachers’ 
wages; and the additional sum of $55,000 for the 
purchase of district librariés. An equal amount to 
that so apportioned was directed to be raised upon 
the taxable property of the respective counties, by 
the board of supervisors. The aggregate amount of 
public money now annually apportioned by the State, 
for the support of common schools, including the }i- 


brary fund, is........... coccccccccccse 276,009 
An equal amount raised by the board of 

su TP eat: PE Oe ee Per ere 275,000 
Additional amounts voluntarily raised by 

TOWNS... eeseeeerseceereresesecesses 20,000 | 
Local funds, from town school lots, poor 

FUME, Bocce ccvcccacts scccevcsdencce| BORNE | 
Amounts annually raised under special 

laws in Cities........eceeesesccceess 75,000 


Ws cones odsabusepesdsdetsocb eves $666 ,000 





Raised by inhabitants on rate bills....... 470,000 
Total annual expenditure for support of 
BCHOOS. sess eeceecccccceccsoveces 91,135,000 


If to this be added, the interest on the amount in- 
vested in the several school houses and sites, together 
with the expense of repairs, fuel, stationery, &c. &c., 


Sey 








and the amounts annually paid to the several officers 
concerned in the administration of the system, we | 
shall have an aggregate of upwards of $2,000,000, | 
annually invested by the State, in the education of 
the children attending our eleven thousand common 
schools. 

In a succeeding number, extracts from the admira- 
ble report of the commissioners appointed to prepare 
and report a plan for the organization of a system of 
common schools, made to the legislature in 1812, 
together with a chronological account of the pro- 

ess of the system, under the administration of the 

rst superintendent, Gipron Haw Ley, Esq. de- 
rived from the consecutive reports of that officer, 
will be given; bringing down the history of the sys- 
tem to the year 1821, at which period the office of 
superintendent was abolished as a separate depart- 
ment, and its duties devolved upon the Secretary of 
State. 











OUR COUNTRY. 





An Ode delivered before the Young Men’s Association of Albany, 
on the 4th of July last. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





Hail to this day of glory! in its praise 

At each succeeding dawn, a miglity land 

Is one wide temple, where, with gratefal hearts, 
A nation gathers, and, with blended voice, I 
Shakes in one choral song, its dome of sky. 


And not alone within our broad domains, 

The joy is felt, the anthem sounds. Where’er 
Beats an American pulse, it leaps in joy 

As this day’s sun rolls up. The sailor’s bark | 
Is made a gliding altar. Distant seas 
Keep billowy chiming to the songs of home 
And Freedom’s jubilee. The wanderer 
In olden cities—on historic plains— | 
And in wild, sky-ward mountains, rears the shrine, 

And pays his vows of gladness. Thus throughout 
The globe is knit the sympathetic chain, 

Binding each heart that claims nativity 

In our bright land, to this her natal day. 


Why are these songs of gladness? Why are twin’d 
The votive wreaths, and why these looks of joy ? 
Each heart bursts forth in answer— 

/Tis the time, 
When at one blow, a nation’s chains were broke, 
When at one bound, a nation left the dust, 
And flashing forth its weapon, in the ear | 
Of pale oppression, shouted Liserry ! 


Standing npon the present, let os glance 
Across the past, and summon frem the gloom, 
A few bright seenes—the eras of our land. 


| 

| 

Imagination waves her wizzard wand, 

And lo, the picture! | 

Underneath a heaven, 

Gloomy and cold, the billowy ocean rolls, 

Urg’d by a piercing wind. 

A staggering bark | 

Climbs the wild surges. On the slanting deck, 
A group is gather’d. Manhood, stern and proud, 
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— 
Age, with its silvery hair, and tottering limbs, 
And feeble womanhood. 
: The shivering sail 
Follows the sun, and day by day steals on, 
And still the watery waste spreads out before them. 
Humble the bark, and yet how glorious ! 
Tossing and quivering to the tempest’s shock, 
It is the floating seed of our broad empire. 
Within its depths, the living principle 
Of our republic is securely wrapp’d, 
As in its seed the tree. And on the storm 
Swept it, and on the surges wafted it, 
As the wind wafts the blossom through the air 
Until the spot was reach’d, a watchful God 
Had destin’d for the planting. Like the pine 
That grasps the crag with its strong roots, and lifts 
Its head of many centuries, on the rock 
The germ was set. There, beat by rains and wrench’d 
| By blast, it struggled upward, and behold 
Its verdant top bathed deeply in the sun, 
While underneath its broad and balmy shade 
| We meet in joy and gratitude to-day. 


But onward bounds the vessel. As the group 

Gaze on the stormy heavens and leaping waves, 

| Think ye, they see what only brings despair ? 

I No! on that heaven a bright-wing’d shape is traced, 
| Leading them onward. Through the gloom, an eye 
| Shoots hope within their breasts, and as they look, 
The sky is brighten’d. Off the clouds are roll’d, 
And the waves spread in golden calm around. 

'Tis Freedom’s glorious Eagle, speeding on 

Before them to the West. The same that now 
Hovers in haloed light above our heads, 

That raised his lofty crest, and soar’d through clouds, 
High upward, and right onward to the crag, 

His refuge place—his eyrie-throne thenceforth. 





Within the mighty shades that wrapp’d our land, 
The Mayflower left the pilgrims. Stern and wild 
Was Nature, and her influence shap’d the souls 
Of those that liv’d in free communion with her. 
The tempest brac’d their sinews. In their ears 
The cataract thundered. By the rivers broad, 
And on the mountains, thus were nurs’d a race, 
Free as that tempest; as that cataract, 
Disdainful of contro] ; as those clear floods, 
Pure; and majestic as those mountain-tops. 


Despotic Power had stretch’d its mighty arm 
Across the wave, and menaced with its chain; 
And now another scene is bright’ning round. 


Amidst its ranks of bristling bayonets, 
Oppression treads, loud threats upon his tongue. 
But in the west, a cloud is gathering, 

| Fold upon fold, more deeply as it rises. 

The guardian Genius of our country stands, 

Her banner furl’d—her eye upon the cloud, 

i Her faithful eagle cowering at her feet. 

| Beside her is her altar, all prepared, 

} But with no flame as yet. More near approach 
The serried ranks, and deeper still the cloud 
Blackens in silence terrible. At length 

| As swiftly onwards tread the gleaming bands, 

| A fork’d flash rends the cloud ; in crashing wrath 

| 





Bursts the fierce thunder. Kindled by the bolt, 
H The altar sends a broad bright light to heaven. 
Our guardian Genius shakes abroad her flag, 
Glittering with stars, and blazing with its stripes. 
High springs her eagle, pealing shriek on shriek— 
Wheeling and soaring in the brillianey, 
Rach waving of his wing a blinding flash; 
Rach track a path of glory. Whilst amidst 
The thunder crashings, and the eagle shrieks, 
Our Guardian Genius pours her thrilling song, 
Calling the brave to combat by her side, 
For Victory and Liberty or Death. 


Then ran thy plains, oh, Lexington! with blood. 
And then, oh, Bunker! round thy fortress-brow, 
Glared the fierce battle-flames. The whole broad land 
Leap’d to the strife. The city sent its crowds— 
The sai] was furl’d upon the river-floods, 
| The hunter left his forest, and the scythe 
| Rusted within the grainfield, Trenton told 
What men could dare, and snows of Germantown, 
What men gould suffer, when the glorious prize 
Of Freedom was before them, Year on year 
Roll’d o'er the contest, Widows, orphans wept, 
And graves grew thick upon the earth, but still 
| Rageq the wild storm of baitle; but at last 
| The cloud pass’d off, and sunshine bathed the land. 
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Yorktown is twin’d with laurels. There the storm 
Sank into silence. There the eagle stayed 

His rushing course, and resting on the heights, 
Folded his wing in quiet by his side. 

Thousands of swords there sank into their sheaths— 
Thousands of hearts burst forth in triumph-songs; 
There our bright banner in its trophied splendor 

Was planted on the summit of our temple, 

And waved to gazing earth, its sign of freedom. 


And now behold our fruits of victory. 
The pine on Apalachian heights is towering yet, 
That wav’d its branches in the wind that bore 
The Mayflower to the rock. Magnificent 
The picture witnessed by the Pioneers 
That marshall’d on our mighty nation’s tread. 
A boundless ocean of untrodden wood 
Stretch’d to each wanderer’s gaze, as some tall height 
He climb’d to light his watch-fire. Mountains rose 
Like lifted surges. Valleys lay between, 
Like hollows in the seas. Deep waters spread 
In shadow’d majesty; while solitude 
Brooded o’er all as though the world had risen 
Fresh from the deluge. 

Now the contrast mark ! 
The earth is teeming with its signs of life, 
The woods are melting like the mists of morn; 
Smoke curls from many a chimney on the sides 
Of towering mountains. City-spires up-point 
In smiling valleys, and on river-banks. 
Plenty is waving on the meadow-slopes, 
And myriad sails are gliding o’er the waters. 


Chaunts the loud song to Freedom! let the strain 
Roll to the heavens its volume of deep sound, 
Telling of joy and gladness. Sound! each heart 
That feels a blessing. Higher let it peal ! 
Chaunt, chaunt the glorious anthem. 
Hark! from out 

The mountain homes, and from the peopled cities, 
Froin glen, from stream, from village and from field; 
Yea! where’er spreads our broad extended land, 
Millions of voices on this festal day, 
Blend into one, and from one mighty tongue, 
Rings this glad hymn. 

‘* Spirit of Freedom ! hail! 
Honor and praise and gratitude be thine, 
For joy and peace and happiness are ours.” 





[For the Northern Light.) 
THE DOOMED. 





BY A MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 





“T thought to fill my grave in quiet—yea 
To die upon the bed my father died— 


To lie close by his honest bones—but now, 
P Some hangman must put on my shroud, and lay me 
e® Where no priest shovels in dust.’’—Shakespeare. 


** Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?”’ said I 
mentally, as I ensconced myself in a free and easy 
sort of style, alongside the fire place, in the octagon 
parlour of ‘‘ the King’s Arms” at York, and with the 
voice of one in authority, ordered the waiter to bring 
me a pair of slippers—a glass of brandy and water— 
stiff—and a cigar. My clay had already been mois- 
tended externally. With a view, therefore, of main- 
taining the proper balance between “the radical 
heat” and ‘‘ radical moisture’’ recommended by the 
theory and practice of Corporal Trim, I thought it 
not unwise to administer some comfort to my ‘ in- 
ward man,’ and accordingly discussed the respective 
merits of my Havana and Cogniac; surveying in 
the meantime the specimens of humanity, amongst 
whom chance had located me. 

They consisted of about a dozen of persons, be- 
longing chiefly to that class which, in the good old 
days of our fathers, were called ‘‘ Travellers;’’ but 
whom the march of intellect, of modern times, desig- 
nates by the more dignified appellation of ‘“‘ com- 
mercial gentlemen.”? They were seated in silence, 
waiting the arrival of the Northern mail, as a signal 
of attack upon the souchong and toast, which Mrs. 
Laurie usually dispensed to her guests precisely at 
eight o’clock, P. M. 

The evening in question wasin the month of No- 
vember. The rain pattered audibly without against 
the windows and descended in torrents. The lamps, 
at the opposite side of the narrow street, glimmered 
faint and flickering, through the thick fog into which 
the atmosphere was condensed, and to add to the 
cheerlessness of the hour, the hum of life had died 
away in the neighbourhvod, and the stores were clos- 
ed for the night. Retreating as it were from the dis- 
piriting spell produced by the gloom abroad, the 
company within contracted their narrow circle, and 
in cloge communion, sought shelter from the despond- 





ency which the mind so readily imbibes from an 
over-clouded and surcharged sky. Conversation 
ceased, and ennui, with his half closed eye, his 
drooping head, and contagious yawn, was beginning 
to overpower the senses when the clock struck eight, 
and to the astonishment of the landlady ,—no coach ! 

‘© Tis very odd what’s ’come of the Northern 
mail,’’ cried she, starting up and going to the win- 
dow, ‘‘ and James so careful, and his horses so good, 
and the evening—’tis as dark as pitch,’’ she added, 
in a tone of oe, surprise, as she returned to 
her seat,—*‘ and but a sorry night for the outside 
passengers.” 

** And a worse one, mistress Laurie, for those in- 
side, should the coach upset,’?—added I. 

** Upset!”? repeated the landlady—* I’m fifteen 
years ’come Martinmas, mistress of ‘ the King’s 
Arms,’ and, as long as I can remember, I never 
heard of such an accident happening the Northern 
mail, but once.” 

** And when was that, Madam?” asked I—in the 
hurry of the interrogatory, encircling the person 
whom I addressed, in a cloud of smoke. 

**?T was in the month of March, 1802,’ answered 
astranger from an obscure recess at my back, on 
one side of the fire place, where reclining on a sofa, 
he had hitherto escaped my observation. When, 
however he found himself the object of general at- 
tention in consequence of his unexpected remark, 
he came forward, and as he seated himself opposite 
the hostess, he appeared to be a man not very farad- 
vanced in years. ‘The casual observer may have ra- 
ted him at forty—yeta more experienced eye would 
incline to ascribe the traces which penciled his face, 
to toil and travel—sorrow, perhaps, and disappoint- 
ment—rather than to age. His countenance as it 
was lighted by its dark eyes, possessed that youthful 
expression and softness, which, how prematurely so- 
ever it becomes concealed by care, yetis seldom en- 
tirely destroyed, until time lays on a superstratum of 
years and blots it out forever. His hair, ’midst its 
Jetty profuseness, told of changes which correspond- 
ed with the air of prematurity elsewhere, and thus 
he appeared pushed forward into full-flushed man- 
hood ere he had yet bade adieu to youth. There 
was a peculiar tone in his voice, as oktvontind him- 
self to the hostess, he said: 


*©?Twas in March of 1802—but that was before 
you became mistress of this house—and as we might 
as well delay a few minutes for the coach, if these 
gentlemen have no objection, I shall be happy to in- 
form them, in the meantime, why, at this distance, 
I remember so well, such a trivial circumstance as 
the upsetting of a mail stage.’’ 

A general movement of approximation towards the 
speaker immediately took place, inferring more ex- 
pressively than words, the feelings of those present. 
The doors were closed—the candles trimmed—and 
the fire received its last and revivifying touch, when, 
accepting the invitation which the looks of the com- 
pany gave, the stranger again began:— 

‘* "T'was in the month of March, in the year 1802, 
before you, ma’am became mistress of this estab- 
lishment, that I, on my way to London, put up for 
the night at the King’s Arms. The fore and after- 
noon of the day I refer to, had been cold, raw and 
uncomfcrtable, and the country betrayed scarce a 
sign of animation. The fields wore yet their win- 
try garb of russet brown, and the woods and planta- 
lions, leafless and bare, afforded neither shelter nor 
food for the timid and helpless animals whom nature 
shut out from communion with man. The evenin 
resembled too strongly the day to induce us to wish 
for any delay onthe road—a drizzling, sleety shower 
set in as we left the last stage, and the night became 
so dark that the coachman could scarcely see the 
leaders. 

‘* We had not proceeded very far in this uncom- 
fortable manner, when the horses, in trotting down 
a hill, started at some object which lay in the mid- 
dle of the road. Immediately taking fright, they be- 
came unmanageable, bolted out of their course and 
upset the coach. On examination we did not find 
that any thing serious occurred to ourselves from the 
accident. Curiosity however compelled us to re- 
(urn with a lantern in order to discover what had 
caused the horses to start, when,—imeyine our hor- 
ror! we found the dead body of a murdered man ly- 
ing, rifled of its covering, disfigured with horrible 
gashes, and the head, divided to the base by one 
deep, foul and ghastly wound! *Twas a sickening 
sight, but above all most sickening to me, who recog- 
nized in the murdered victim a fellow traveller with 
whom IJ parted some days before. We proceeded 
to search for something which might lead to the dis- 
covery of the assassins, but no trace or vestige was 
found, except a small penknife which we took out of 
the gaping throat of the unfortunate man, and which 
had marked on its handle the letters J.T. Taking 
this solitary relic, all stained and daubed with blood, 
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we resumed our journey, and on our arrival, filled 
the city with consternation by the report of what we 
saw. The police were put on active service—pa- 
trois despatched—the country scoured, and peace 
and sleep frighted for that night from the surround- 
ing neighborhood. 

«In the meantime, gathered around the fire, en- 
joying the ease and comfort which the King’s Arms 
always affords’’—the landlady made a most gracious 
bow—‘ my fellow passengers lost in their conviviality 
all remembrance of our adventure on the road. They 
ordered supper, and insisted on my remaining to take 
a share of it. I was fatigued after my journey and 
felt that I was ill—that the hand of sickness was up- 
on me—that fever was in my blood. In fine, since I 
saw that murdered man, a heaviness oppressed me to 
rid myself of which I would have given worlds. In 
the hope that wine would give me that relief which 
I soug ht—would raise my heart to the par of health 
—I drank. Butin vain. I shivered as if with — 
—my tongue cleaved to the roof of my parched 
mouth—there was a burning in my throat insuffera- 
ble, and I would extinguish it in wine, but it would 
not be quenched. Unwearied and unsatiated, I re- 
mained at table and drank—drank—drank !—’till, at 
length, nature overpowered, stupified, unrelieved, 
though worn out, could resist no longer, and I stag- 
gered to my bed. 

‘* ‘Twas past midnight, and silence was abroad in 
the streets and kept watch over the city. *Twas 
past midnight, for I recollect having heard the town 
clock toll out the hours a long, long time; and, as 
stroke after stroke fell on my Gulted ear, | tried to 
keep count but could not, and so I judged, twas past 
midnight ere I slept. My slumbers were broken and 
unrefreshing. Phantoms and phantasies, the creation 
of a fevered brain, danced before my imagination 
and disturbed my rest; and at length I was rudely 
awakened by a rough hand and commanded toarise. 
At first I doubted the evidence of my senses. After a 
little, however, when I could more clearly discrimi- 
nate objects, my doubts vanished ; and when I arose 
I saw the room was a moving mass of staves and bayo- 
nets—constables and soldiers. There was one man 
among the crowd of a more gentlemanly mien than 
his Eiwen—e parently the chief, and he spoke 
and asked me if my name was James Thoinpson ? 

**T answered in the affirmative. 

‘««Sir,’ said he, ina mild yet firm tone, and as one 
whose word was law among those by whom I was 
surrounded—‘ you must with me, for time presses.” ”’ 

‘** Wherefore ?’’ asked I, hesitating. 

‘** He answered me nought, but shewed me a paper; 
all resistance went from me forthwith—my strength 
departed as a shadow—one small word disarmed me 
and I was led away, nerveless and unresisting, for I 
was accused of MURDER!”’ 

The start of sudden surprise which followed this 
avowal told how unexpected it was to the anticipa- 
tions of his hearers. With the keen glance of disa- 
tisfied suspicion, they began to eye the speaker as- 
kance; the silent look and voiceless gesture alone 
betraying the dark surmise which was stealthily 
creeping across their minds. The gloom of the mo- 
ment favored their distrust, and corresponded fear- 
fully with the imaginings of the group. The fire had 
sunk into dim and neglected cheerlessness, and the 
light from the long, heavy wicks of the untrimmed 
candles, scarcely penetrating the thick shadows 
which encircled the apartment, threw a lurid, repel- 
ling glare around, and shewed the stranger’s pale and 
sallow countenance working and quivering in sup- 
pressed distortion. Ina hollow and broken tone, he 
proceeded : 

“ The Court of Assize was holding its sittings, and 
in a few days I was arraigned. ’T is unnecessary to 
trespass on your attention by a detail of my trial; 
*tis enough to know that the witnesses swore that I 
was in company with the deceased on the day of his 
death--I could not not say satisfactorily where I was 
atthe time. But the most damning fact of all, was 
the knife—’t was marked with my initials—’t was my 
knife !—and I was found guilty, and condemned to 
expiate with my life, on the scaffold, the crime of 
which, Omniscient Gop! they said I was justly con- 
victed. 

** «Young mun!’ said the Judge, in a voice solemn 
as the summons, which on the last day shall awake 
the dead, every tone of which I feel even now thril- 
ling through my soul—‘ young man, thy days are 

numbered; thou hast but a short time to live; pre- 
pare to die! for the sentence of this Court is, that 
thou be taken hence to the place from whence thou 
camest, and on Monday next, at the hour of ten of 
the clock in the forenoon, thence to the place of 
common execution, and there be hanged by the 
neck until thou art dead; and that mercy which thou 
didst refuse thy victim, may a merciful Judge not 
withhold from thee !? » 


lection departed from me at the conclusion of these 
words, and I fell lifeless on the floor of the dock. 
The shock was so sudden and unforeseen, and over- 
took me so unprepared, that all my faculties became 
impaired; and for some days circumstances passed 
along without leaving any impression on my mind ; 
day succeeded day, and darkness shut out the light, 
but I took no note of time; existence was a blank, 
till one morning, I awoke, as if from a deep sleep, 
and saw a gentleman in black, praying by the side 
of my bed, and gradually the past unfolded itself, 
and stood in stern reality before, and I remembered 
all !—how I was in prison—and a murderer—and 
that I was to be ! and as the horrid truth came 
across my mind, I wept ’till I thought the eye balls 
would melt from their sockets; for the days of my 
childhood were before me; and I thought of my poor 
mother—my poor, my widowed mother ; now child- 
less and desolate ; and how her old heart would break, 
and her grey hairs go down in sorrow to the grave, 
when she would learn the fate of her only child— 
the stay of her old age—cut off in the prime of his 
life—amongst strangers and in a foreign land ! 

‘¢*Twas a trying hour—and many a painful strug- 
gle did it cost me, ere I was reconciled to throw off 
this mortal coil; for oh! ’tis a hard, a bitter task for 
the youthful heart to reconcile itself to die—quietly, 
and without regret to resign an existence whose cup 
of enjoyment has been but tasted—without a sigh to 
walk down into the grave; to surrender itself unto 
oblivion, and to exchange the fresh and warm em- 
brace of life, for the damp and clay-cold clasp of 
death; and such a death—pendant in the air, to hang 
between heaven and earth disowned, as it were by 
nature ; an object on which the gaping crowd ma 
bestow its filthy pity or its senseless curse. Oh, ’tis 
hard to die—but life must nauseate indeed, when the 
wretch can abandon himself to the delusion of being 
reconciled to sucha death. But what enjoyment 
had life any more forme? At an unexpected mo- 
ment I saw the finger of public indignation pointed 
at my irretrievably blasted reputation; and I gladly 
sought in the silence of the grave, a shelter from the 
obloquy which had attached itself to my name. The 
lava of disappointment had over-run my youthful 
_— and my future prospects lay beneath scorched 
—blasted—and in ashes—and I sorrowed not to die. 

‘* Feeling then, as one about to be disburthened 
of a load which crushed him to the dust, I stood at 
the appointed hour on the fatal platform, erect, and 
prepared to act unshrinkingly, the part I was sum- 
moned to perform. No swimming of the head be- 
trayed a faintness of the heart; with a firm and 
steadfast eye, I looked down on the vast multitude 
as they stood congregated to witness my fate, and 
with an attention unshaken by their presence, or un- 
disturbed by their gaze, I minutely scrutinized the 
preparations which were made by the officers of jus- 
tice for my reception. AsI came to die and not to 
talk, the only words I uttered, were a request, when 
the fatal noose encircled my neck, that I may be al- 
lowed more rope, in order that I may have a greater 
fall, and be the sooner out of pain. ’Twas granted, 
and J dropped—my dying knell one execrating groan 
from the surrounding mass ! 

‘Dangling in the air, though I struggled long 
and violently, I seemed to wear a charmed life—I 
could not die—but imagination cannot depict my 
sufferings the while. My chest heaved in vain ex- 
erlion to relieve itself of its pent up air—I felt the 
walls of my over-loaded heart, as if bursting asunder 
with its accumulating contents; a sea of molten fire 
swam before my strained and burning eye balls ; 
my ears rung with a roar as of rushing waters; my 
temples throbbed, and my brain—’twas as though all 
the horrors of a thousand lingering deaths were at 
that moment torturing that brain—an age of suffer- 
ing compressed into a second of agony. With one 
desperate effort to terminate these sufferings, and to 
rid myself of life, I summoned my remaining strength, 
and contracting every muscle until the minutest fi- 
bre ached, I coiled up my body, and dashed the car- 
case from me.—The rope broke, and | ——”’ 

***Was saved !? burst from the lips of the anxious 
and exciting groupe. 

‘*And I awoke,” concluded the stranger, stretching 
out his legs, his pale and sallow countenance work- 
ing in one convulsion of laughter, ‘‘ and I found that 
in ioe to escape from a most oppressive night- 
mare, I had jumped clean out of bed, and was lying 
sprawling on the floor in the middle of the room !”? 

At this moment the stage was heard rattling up to 
the door of the Inn. Off bustled the landlady—off 
burried her guests; but I could easily perceive on 
the countenances of all, even in their flight, an ex- 
pression, not altogether either of satisfaction or sym- 
pathy for the “interesting stranger,’ who kept 
chuckling, as if he had most gloriously hoaxed us all ; 
and so indeed he had, not excepting, Gentle reader! 








‘* Struck, as if by a thunderbolt, sense and recol- 


even your worthy self. 








THE LAST MEETING. 


(Selected for the Northern Light, from the writings of the late 
Cicrro Loveninas.) 





We meet in sorrow, and the word 
Of welcome, now, is lowly spoken, 
In trembling accents, scarcely heard, 
And uttered, as if half revoken. 
Upon the heart a pressure lies, 
No effort can remove away ; 
The tear, restrained, at last defies 
The power that vainly seeks its stay. 


And was it thus we met of erst, 

When fairer things were hovering o’er us, 
And from the Future’s darkness burst 

Visions of light, that danced before us ; 
When all the earth, and all the sky, 

The flowers below, the stars above, 
Seemed brighter to the enraptured eye, 

And spake of beauty, life, and love ? 


No! thena spell was in the voice, 
That gave the welcome warm and free— 
A spell that made the heart rejoice, 
Like spring birds in their melody. 
The tear that then was in the eye, 
Rose up from joy’s o’erswelling fountain, 
And oh! the gilded hours flew by, 
Swift as the winged winds of the mountain. 


But why awake such memories now ? 
A change hath worked its wondrous art 
Upon our feelings,—and the vow 
Recorded on the burning heart 
Is worn away. No mortal hand, 
Even on earth’s adamant, can trace 
Aught, that like words upon the sand, 
The wave of Time shall not efface. 


The rushing murmur of its surge 

Shall onward, onward still arise : 
The laugh of joy, the funeral dirge, 

The widow’s grief, the orphan’s cries,— 
Affection’s voice, affliction’s moan 

Shall cease, as steadily moves past 
That solemn and undying tone, 

The first, the mightiest, and last. 


Farewell! on earth we meet no more; 
Ere long perchance will both forget 
That ever we have met before. | 

Well, be it so—is there not yet, | 
When past Life’s pilgrimage of pain, 

A world within the realm of suns, | 
Where meet, and shall not part again, 

Earth’s severed and forgotten ones? 





{For the Northern Light ] 
NOTES ON THE NEW NETHERLANDS. 





DR. E. BR. O’CALLAGHAN. 





Contents—Quarrel between Kieft and the clergyman at Fort 
Amsterdam; Rise of the Church in the New Netherlands; 
the first Minister there; Church in ruins; Contract to build 
a new one; first Consistory in New Amsterdam; Character | 
of the Rev. Everardus Bogardus; his demeanor towards Van 
Twiller and Kieft; the latter prosecutes him before the || 
Court; subsequent controversy ; rties become reconciled. 

Continued encroachments of the Swedes on the Delaware; |, 

Printz orders a Dutch vessel to quit the river; tampers with || 

the Indians and excites them against the Dutch; tears down 

the Dutch arms; protests against the Dutch commissary ; t 

latter replies ond complains to the authorities at Fort Am- 

sterdam. A new controversy between the Dutch and English; 

correspondence between Kieft and the Commissioners of t ‘i 

United Colonies; the latter express themselves dissatistie 

with Kieft’s answers to their demands, and with his bold Land 

test against their meeting at the Red Mount. Rieft is mu . 

embarrassed in his government by debts due, to a larg 

amount, to private individuals. 


Tue year 1646 opened in New Amsterdam 7S 
grand explosion, or quarrel between Governor Kie 
and the Rev. Everardus Bogardus, minister of the 
gospel at that place. It was the source of much 
scandal to the public, and of much pain to the reli- 
gious portion of the community at the time. b- 

The Reformed Dutch Church was the law-esta 
lished church of the New Netherlands. All theser- 
vants of the Company were obliged to take, pee a 
to entering into office, a test oath “‘ to maintain the 
reformed religion in conformity with the word ye 
God, and the Decree of the Synod of Dordretch, 
and the inhabitants of the country generally profes- 
sed the doctrines promulgated by that synod 1 
1618. , ret 
A kindly disposition was evinced, from the ~ 
by the authorities in Holland to provide the rand 
settlers with spiritual teachers. By the twen a 
seventh article of the charter, it was enjoined on the | 
Patroons and Colonists to endeavor to find out, | 
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| the speediest manner, ways and means whereby they 
_ may support a minister and schoolmaster, that thus 
the service of Gop and zeal for religion may not 

w cool, and be neglected among them. ‘The city 
of Amsterdam, it is said, contracted as early as 
1623, to send out, at her own expense, with the colo- 
nists then emigrating, a person qualified to read the 
scriptures, and as we have already seen ‘‘a church 
with a house and stable ” annexed, were among the 
public buildings erected at the expense of the com- 
pany by Van Twiller, shortly after his assumption 
of the government in 1633. 

This church shared, however, the fate common to 
all the public buildings at the conclusion of bis ad- 
ministration, and fell, in a few years, into sucha 
state of decay that the Director General and Coun- 
cil admitted, in 1640, the necessity of erecting a 
_ new church, to which purpose they appropriated a 
| portion of the fines imposed by the court on infring- 
_ ers of the public law.* Nothing further, however, 
| was actually done towards this good work during the 

first four years of Kieft’s government. The church 
| was nothing better than ‘‘a mean barn” in 1642, 
and so destitute of public accommodation for public 
worship were the settlers, that Capt. De Vries made 
the most urgent representations, that year, to Kieft, 
| toinduce him to erect, forthwith, a building more 
H suitable to the wants of the community, and more 
| worthy the service of the Most High. 

“Tt was a shame,’’ he said, ‘‘that the English, 
when they passed, should see nothing but a mean 
barn in which worship was performed. The first 
thing they, on the contrary, did in New-England, 
when they had built some dwellings, was to erect a 
fine church. We,’ continued De Vries, ‘ ought to 
do the same. We had guod materials for it; fine 
oak wood; fine building stone; good lime made of 
oyster shells, being better than the lime in Hol- 
land.?’f 

This reasoning seems to have had considerable 
weight with the Director. He inquired who would 
superintend the building? It was answered, the 
friends of the reformed religion, some of whom 
could certainly be found. Jochem Pietersen Kuy- 
ter, who having a good set of hands, could, it was 
said, soon procure good timber, was then elected 
deacon, as he was, moreover, a devout Calvinist, 
together with Damen, ‘‘ because he lived near the 
fort.? These two, with Capt. De Vries and Kieft, 
“formed the first consistory to superintend the build- 
ing of the church.’ The Director was to furnish a 
few thousand guilders of the company’s money, and 
it was proposed to collect the remainder by subscrip- 
tion. The church was to be built in the fort, where 
it would be safe from the attacks of the Indians, with 
whom war was being waged at that time. 

Every disposition being aroused in favor of pro- 
ceeding with the work, a contract was entered into 
in May, 1642, for its completion in the following 
terms : 

“« Appeared before me, Cornelis Van Thienhoven, 
secretary, in behalf of the general privileged West 
India Company of New Netherlands, the honorable 
William Kieft, church warden, at the request of his 
brethren, the church wardens of the church in New 
Netherlands, to transact, and in their name, to con- 
clude the following business. So did he, the church 
warden, agree with John Ogden about a church in 
the following manner, viz: 

“ John Ogden, of Stamford, and Ritsert [Richard] 
Ogden, engage to build, in behalf of said church 
wardens, a church of rock stone, seventy-two feet 
long, fifty-two feet broad, and sixteen feet high 
above the soil, all in good order, and in a workman- 
like manner. They shall be obliged to procure the 
stone, and bring it on shore near the fort at their own 
expense, from whence the church wardens shall fur- 
ther convey the stone to the place where it is intend- 
ed to build the church, at their own expense. The 
church wardens aforesaid will procure as much lime 
as shall be required for the building of the aforesaid 
church. John and Ritzert Ogden shall, at their own 
charge, pay for the masonry, &c., provided, that 
when the work shall be finished, the church wardens 
shall pay to them the sum of 2,500 guilders, (¢1,000) 
which payment shall be made in beaver, cash, or 
merchandize, to wit: if the church wardens are sat- 
isfied with the work, so that in their judgment the 
2,500 guilders shall have been earned, then the said 
church wardens shall reward them with 100 guilders 
more, ($40); and further promise to John Ogden 
and Ritzert Ogden to assist them whenever it is in 
their power. They further agree to facilitate the 
Carrying the stone thither, and that John and Ritzert 
Ogden may use during a month or six weeks the 
company’s boat; engaging themselves, and the afore- 
said John and Ritzert Ogden to finish the undertaken 
work in the manner as they contracted. Done in 
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Fort Amsterdam, in New Netherland. (Signed.) 
William Kieft, John Ogden, Richard Ogden, Gys- 
bert Op Dyck, Thomas Willett.’”* 

The Rev. Everardus Bogardus was the first Dutch 
clergyman in the New Netherlands, as far as we 
have any record at present. The precise period of 
his arrival in the country is unknown, but it is cer- 
tain that he was here, an officiating clergyman, in 
1634.t He probably came out with Van twiller in 
1633. As far as the testimony before us goes, he 
seems to have been ill adapted to the sacred and 
responsible charge to which he was appointed. 
Quarrelsome, addicted to low company, and habits 
of intemperance; ill governed of tongue and litigious, 
he occasioned great disorders in the church, and was 
the cause of many of his flock going astray .} 

His conduct during the administration of Wouter 
Van Twiller is represented as not having been ‘ in- 
spired by the spirit of the Lord; but such, on the 
contrary, as would be unbecoming a heathen, much 
less a Christian, not to speak at all of a peacher of 
the gospel.”” He openly abused that Director Gene- 
ral; called him ‘‘a child of the Devil; a consum- 
mate villain ;’? declared that his ‘‘ bucks were better 
than he;”’? and boasted, that he should give him such 
a shake from the pulpit, on the following Sabbath, 
as would cause both the Governor and the Minister 
to ‘‘ shudder;”’ using, at the same time, other injuri- 
ous language, unbecoming his station.§ 

During Kieft’s administration, Bogardus indulged 
in language and behavior equally indecorous, ‘‘spar- 
ing scarcely any individual in the country; not even 
his own wife nor her sister,’ especially when under 
the influence of liquor. Such a mastery did this un- 
fortunate habit acquire over him, that he became al- 
most invariably inebriated in company, and went re- 
peatedly into the pulpit intoxicated, to the great 
scandal of the congregation. 

Kieft having at length met him in the beginning 
of the year 1645, at the attorney-general’s, in a state 
of intoxication, took him severely to task for his mis- 
conduct, especially for ascending the pulpil when 
*‘drunk.’? In return for this reprimand, Bogardus 
attacked the Director on the following Sunday, dur- 
ing his absence from church, ‘in the most brutal 
manner.’’ ‘* What,’ asked he, ‘‘are the great men 
of the country? What else but receptacles of wrath? 
Fountains of woe and trouble, &c.? Nothing is 
thought of but to plunder other people’s property ; to 
dismiss; to banish; to transport away to Holland ;”’ 
whereupon “to avoid giving greater scandal, the 
Director did no longer assist in the congregation.” 

But his ceasing going to church did not save Kieft. 
At weddings and at christenings; in church and out 
of church, Bogardus abused him. In vain the Di- 
rector General admonished him by letter. Bogardus 
refused to receive his letters, but persisted in his of- 
fensive proceedings. 

‘When yeu preached on the 22nd Dec.” says 
Kieft, writing to him, ‘‘ you said in public, that you 
often administered the Lord’s Supper without par- 
taking of it, and that you wished that those who 
caused this separation should be cut off, as when the 
customary house visitation is performed, they can- 
not give reasons for their continued absence. Your 
bad tongue is, in vur opinion, the only cause; and 
your obstinacy that of its continuance, with those 
who encourage you to proceed in that road. 

“On the 24th December, you informed your con- 
gregation how ‘ in Africa, owing to the intense heat, 
different animals copulate there together, by which 
various monsters are generated. But you know not, 
you added, from whence in such temperate climate 
as ours, such monsters of men are produced. They 
are the mighty ones, you said; but it was desirable 
that they were weak.’ Children might tell to 
whom you alluded here. Similar sermons in which 
you have frequently indulged have occasioned our 
absence from church.” 

Having thus, and in a number of other articles, 
enumerated the various misdeeds of which the mini- 
ster was accused, Governor Kieft thus concluded 
his most unwelcome ‘‘ New Year’s Gift:” 

‘* Inasmuch as your duty and oath ngeeeney de- 
mand the maintenance of the magistracy ; and where- 


hellion, when they are already too much divided; 
causes schisms, and abuses in the church—and 
makes us a scorn and a laughing stock to our neigh- 
bors, all which cannot be tolerated in a country 
where justice is maintained. Therefore our sacred 
duty imperiously demands [of us to] prosecute you 
in a court of justice, and we have accordingly order- 
ed a copy of these, our deliberations, to be delivered 
to you to answer in fourteen days. Given, &c., 2nd 
January, 1646.’’|] . 

A controversy having been commenced by this 
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bill of indictment, Bogardus was forced to reply, 
but his answers were deemed any thing but satisfac- 
tory. They were declared to be ‘useless and ab- 
surd;” ‘* filled with useless subterfuges, calumnies 
and injuries; a profanation of God’s holy word to 
vilify justice and the magistrate;’’ and he was or- 
dered to send in a more explicit answer. But find- 
ing that these answers were already considered un- 
satisfactory, Bogardus declined to proceed any fur- 
ther in ‘‘a deep discussion of this affair.’ Kieft, 
thereupon, “ in order to obviate all pretext of slan- 
der,’’ invested the Rev. Mr. Megapolensis, and the 
Rev. Mr. Doughty, both ministers of the gospel, with 
two or three other impartial persons, to be judges of 
this misunderstanding; provided Bogardus consent- 
ed previously to abide by their judgment, ‘‘ as we on 
our side promise to do,’’ and pledged himself, more- 
over, that he would not offend the Director General 
and Council, ‘‘ directly or indirecly, in private or in 
public.”” This proposal Bogardus rejected, and ap- 
pealed (April 12) ‘ to the new Director and Coun- 
cil,’’ the appointment of Stuyvesant having already 
become known to the colony. As it was uncertain 
when such director should arrive, Kieft would not 
allow this appeal; and ordered the prosecution to 
—— But friends, in the mean time, seem to 

ave interferred; for we find the Director General 
making, on the 11th June, ‘‘a last appeal ’’ to Bo- 
gardus to be reconciled, and requesting him to per- 
mit the Rev. Mr. Megapolensis to preach on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, ‘‘ as he usually does when here,’’ so 
that he (Kieft) might hear him.* 

Whilst the Director General was absorbed at New 
Amsterdam in this early broil between church and 
state, the interests of the company on the Delaware 
were hastening to ruin. 

Jan Jansen Upendam, the former commissary in 
that quarter, having been removed in February, 1646, 
for fraud, and for having paid the Indians too high a 
price for their furs,t was succeeded by Andreas 
Hudde, who was now occupied in an earnest strug- 
gle against the pretensions of the Swedish Governor, 
who claimed all authority over that country, and 
would not allow Dutch merchants to trade, nor 
Dutch farmers to settle on that river. 

In the m. nth of June following, a vessel arrived in 
the river with a considerable cargo of goods for the 
Indian trade, the property of private individuals, 
which Hudde ordered to the Schuylkill to await the 
arrival of the Minquas. But the vessel had scarce 
cast anchor when Kw was ordered off by a Swedish 
officer. In vain did Hudde represent that the place 
had been always a rendezvous for traders—in vain 
did he inquire by what authority the company was 





as — conduct stirs the people to mutiny and re- | 
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forbidden to trade there; Printz peremptorily order- 
| ed the skipper to leave the place, and threatened to 
confiscate his ship and cargo if he disobeyed. Asit 
was out of the power of the Dutch commissary to af- 
ford any protection, and as the Swedish authorities 
| were determined to execute their threat, the skipper 
withdrew, and nothing was left to Hudde but to re- 
| port the matter to his superiors at Fort Amsterdam, 
| This jealousy of the Dutch, Governor Printz mani- 
| fested in every possible way. He instilled the same 
| feeling into the minds of the Indians, by spreading a 
report among them that the Dutch intended to build 
a fort near the ‘‘ great falls,’’ to be garrisoned by 
two hundred and fifty men; that they would slaught- 
er all the Indians on the lower part of the river, and 
| by means of the proposed post prevent those above 
| from coming to the assistance of their brethren be- 
|low. So effectually did he succeed in spreading 
| these alarms among the natives, that the latter would 
| not permit the Dutch commissary to penetrate into 
| the interior, when, in. pursuance to orders from Kieft, 
| that officer attempted to explore the upper part of 
the country for minerals. 

It was in this state of things that Hudde received, 
in the beginning of September, imperative orders, 
from the authorities at Fort Amsterdam, to purchase 
certain lands from the Indians on the west side of the 
river, about a mile to the north of Fort Nassau. In 
obedience to these orders, Hudde, having obtained 

| the consent of the natives, took possession of the 
land, and, as was the custom usual on such occa- 
sions, erected the arms of the company on the 
| ground. 
| This proceeding called forth renewed opposition 
| from the Swedes. They tore down the Dutch ensign 
on the 8th of October, declaring, at the same time, 
| that they should have pulled down the colors of their 
High Mightinesses, the States General, had even 
| these been raised on Swedish soil. Governor Printz 
| accompanied the orders for this hostile act with the 
| following energetic protest: 
| * Andreas Hudde! I remind you again, by this 
| written warning, that you will discontinue the inju- 
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ries of which you have been guilty against the Royal 
Majesty in Sweden, my most gracious Queen; 
against Her Royal Majesty’s rights, pretensions, 
soil and land, without showing the least respect to 
Her Royal Majesty’s a reputation and 
highness; and that you will do sono more : considering 
how little it would be becoming Her Royal Majesty 
to bear such gross violence, and what great disasters 
might originate from it; yea, might be expected. 
Secondly, with what reluctance, as | think, your na- 
tion or your masters would, for such a trifle, come 
into collision with Her Royal Majesty; as you have 
no shadow of right for this your gross conduct; par- 
ticularly for your secret and unlawful purchase of 
land from the savages, by which you evidently be- 
trayed your conviction of the justice, equity and 
antiquity of your pretensive claims, of which you so 
loudly boasted, and which, by this purchase, have 
been brought to light; showing clearly that you had 
no shadow of right to that place, of which ye have 
taken possession, no more than to others on this river 
which you now claim, in which, however, you was 
never molested by Her Majesty or her plenipoten- 
tiaries; neither was it ever attempted by them to un- 
dermine you in a similar way. All this I can freely 
bring forward in my defence to exculpate me from 
all future calamities, of which we give you a warn- 
ing, and place at your account. Dated at New Go- 
thenburg, 30th September, 1646.” 

This protest Printz followed up by forbidding his 
subjects entering into any transactions with the 
Dutch. 

Hudde replied to these hostile proceedings by dis- 
claiming oll ‘atiation to encroach on the rights of 
the Swedes, or to act in an unjust or clandestine 
manner. ‘‘ The place we possess we hold in just 
deed,’’ he said; ‘‘ perhaps before the name of the 
South river was heard of in Sweden.” He com- 
plained of the insolent and hostile manner with which 
the arms of the company had been torn down, and of 
the insulting declaration, that, had they been the 
colors of the Prince of Orange, they should have 
been trampled under foot. He warned him that these 
procesdings would eventually cause great calamities 
—protested his innocence of all disasters that should 
follow, and concluded by impressing on him that, as 
Christians, ‘‘ they should not, by their disagreements, 
place themselves as a stumbling block, or laughing 
stock to the savage heathens.’ 

To this paper Printz gave by no means a respect- 
ful reception. He flung it on the ground, ordering 
one of his attendants to take charge of it, and when 
Hudde sent for an answer to his letter, Printz— 
whom De Vries describes as ‘‘ a man weighing up- 
wards of 400 pounds; who drank three drinks at 
every meal ’’—threw the messenger out of doors, and 
taking a gun from the wall, threatened to shoot him, 
which he was fortunately prevented doing only by 
the interference of those present. 

In this wise was the general behavior of the Swedes 
towards the Dutch on the Delaware at the period of 
which we now write. Whenever any of them visited 
Tinnicum, where Printz resided, they were usually 
abused in an unwarrantable manner, so that they fre- 

uently returned home both “ bloody and bruised.” 
n vain did Hudde urge rights acquired by prior pos- 
session. Printz answered him by a jeer. ‘ The 
Devil was the oldest possessor,”? he would say, ‘‘ in 
hell; yet he, notwithstanding, would sometimes ad- 
mit a younger one ’*—with other similar coarse lan- 
guage; yoga | at the same time the greatest 
contempt for the States General, as well as for the 
commissions issued by the Company under the pow- 
ers ‘lerived from their High Mightinesses. And to 
such a pitch did this insolence extend at last, that 
the traders who resorted thither from New Amster- 
dam and the other Dutch posts, complained to the 
commissary in the strongest terms, and obliged 
him to forward their strong remonstrance against the 
annoyances to which they were subjected, and their 
claims for redress of the various grievances which 
they suffered, to the Director General and Council at 
Fort Amsterdam .* 

The attention of the latter was, however, now 
again engrossed by another controversy, which had 
recently sprung up between themselves and the peo- 
ple of New-Haven. Some of the inhabitants of this 
colony had, it seems, purchased land from the In- 
dians thirty miles up the country towards the north- 
west, upon a river called Patuxet, where they builta 

trading house. This place happening to be, as it is 
stated, within ten miles of Fort Orange,t Director 
Kieft wrote, on the 3d August, 1646, in strong terms, 
to Governor Eaton, claiming the place as belonging 
to New Netherlands, protesting against such pro- 
ceedings. He accused the New-Haven people with 
entertaining an insatiable desire to possess that 
which belonged to the Dutch—with having, contrary 
to his protestations, against the law of nations, and 
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in contravention of ancient leagues between the 
kings of England and the States General, indirectly 
entered the limits of New Netherlands and usu 
divers places therein. ‘‘ And,’’ he continued, ‘‘ be- 
cause you and yours have of late determined to fast- 
ped od foot near Mauritius river in this province, 
and there not only to disturb our trade and to draw 
it to yourselves, but utterly to destroy it, we’re com- 
pelled again to protest, and by these presents do pro- 
test, against you as against breakers of the peace 
and disturbers of the public quiet.” He concluded 
by threatening that, if the New-Haven people did 
not restore the places they had usurped, and repair 
the losses the Dutch had suffered, the latter should 
manfully recover them by such means as God should 
afford, holding the English, at the same time, respon- 
sible for all evils which might ensue. 

To this letter Governor Eaton replied, on the 12th 
of August, O. S., ‘also in latine,’’ and sent back 
the answer by Lieut. Baxter, Kieft’s messenger on 
this occasion. He utterly disclaimed all knowledge 
of such a river as the Mauritius—and denied having 
at any time, formerly and lately, entered upon any 
place to which the Dutch had any known title, or 
had, in any other respect, injured them. He admit- 
ted that they had recently built a small house within 
their own limits on ‘‘ Pawgusett river, which falls 
into the sea in the midst of the English Plantation, 
many miles, nay, leagues from the Manhattoes, from 
the Dutch trading house, or from any port on Hud- 
son’s river ’’—but that they had not built, even there, 
until they had first purchased a title from the true 
proprietors. Governor Eaton next alluded to the in- 
juries and outrages which the people of New-Haven 
had received both at the Manhattans and on the Dela- 
ware river at the hands of the Dutch; he then declar- 
ed that, notwithstanding all these injuries and the 
ag | unsatisfactory answers Kieft had hitherto given 
to their various complaints, the New-Haven Coleny 
had, he conceived, done nothing repugnant to the 
law of Gon, the law of nations, nor with the ancient 
confederation and friendship between their superiors 
‘‘athome.”? Mr. Eaton concluded by assuring Di- 
rector Kieft, that he was ready to refer all differences 
between his people and the Dutch, for due examina- 
tion and adjudication, to any authorities either in this 
country or in Europe, feeling satisfied that His Ma- 
jesty, King Charles and the English Parliament, 
then assembled, would maintain their own rights 
against all unjust encroachment, and that even Kieft’s 
superiors would, on due and mature consideration, 
approve the righteousness of the course pursued by 
the New-Haven people. 

The colony at Hartford had their complaints also 
to make against the Dutch, who had “ now grown to 
an insufferable boldness”? on the Connecticut. The 
latter still persisted in maintaining a distinct estab- 
lishment at ‘‘ Fort Good Hope,”’ and in retaining 
there an independent government, whilst the colony 
claimed obedience to its laws from the occupants of 
that post, which the English held to be established 
within their territory. 

At the meeting of the commissioners of the New- 
England Colonies, those of Hartford brought forward 
these new accusations against the Dutch. They 
charged them with having inveigled an Indian slave, 
who, having become liable to public punishment, 
had fled from her master to the Dutch fort, where 
she was protected, notwithstanding she had been de- 
manded by her master as his servant, and by the 
magistrates as a criminal. It was insinuated that 
she was retained for the purposes of wantonness. 
‘* Such a servant ’’ being, in the opinion of the com- 
plainants, ‘‘ part of her master’s estate, and a more 
considerable part than a beast,’’ they insisted on her 
being restored. ‘‘ Our children,”’ they added, ‘‘will 
not be long secure if this be suffered.”” With this 
conviction, the anthorities at Hartford despatched a 
guard to recover the woman, even by force of neces- 
sary. David Provost, the Dutch commissary, indig- 
nant at this invasion of what he considered his juris- 
diction, resisted the guard, drew his rapier against 
them and broke it on theirarms. He then withdrew 
into his fort, where he defended himself with success 
against his assailants. The Dutch were also charged 
with having, when their horses were impounded for 
trespass, assaulted the man who had legally sought 
justice for these damages, and in a hostile manner 
took away his team and loading. 

The commissioners of the United Colonies having 
heard these charges, wrote to Governor Kieft on the 
5th September, O.S. They expressed, in this let- 
ter, a great desire to examine carefully into the va- 
rious differences so long existing between their con- 
federates and the Dutch, in order that peace— 
‘a great blessing ’”—may be continued. They ob- 
served, that the Governor of Massachusetts had 
written to him, some three years before, by consent 
and advice of the council of that colo: y, regarding 





the misunderstanding on the Fresh Water river, ‘‘ to 








all which,”’ they added, “ you returned an ignora- 
mus, with an offensive addition, which we leave to 
your review and better consideration.”” They then 
recapitulated the recent occurrences at the Fort 
Good Hope, and declared, that if the commissa 
had been slain in the proud affront which he had 
eos. ‘* his bloud had beene vpon his owne head.” 

ey next noticed the letter which Kieft had written 
to Gov. Eaton, and the latter’s answer, which they 
considered ‘* fayre and just,’? and expressed a ho 
that it would give satisfaction. They concluded by 
stating that they had forwarded their letter by ex- 
press, and hoped that they should receive in return, 
such an answer as might testify to them his agree- 
ment with them ‘‘ to embrace and pursue righteous- 
ness and peace.”’ 

Gov. Kieft did not delay his answer. On the 22nd 
September, N.S., the express received a letter ad- 
dressed ‘* To the Most Noble and worthy Commis- 
sioners of the Federated English, met together at the 
Red Mounte, or New-Haven in New Netherlands,” 
couched in strong and indignant terms. He asserted 
that the inhabitants of Hartford had deceived the 
commissioners with false accusations, as could easily 
be proved, as well by English as by Dutch testimony, 
and other authentic documents, if it were proper now 
todo so. A few particulars out of such a mass only 
would suffice, ‘‘as by the claw you may judge of 
the talants of the lyon.’ 

Gov. Kieft then proceeded to rebut the several 
charges contained in the commissioners’ dispatch. He 
maintained that the shedding the blood of the Dutch, 
of which the inhabitants of Hartford had been wrong- 
fully guilty, and their selling the cattle belonging to 
the people of the fort, proved sufficiently the equity 
of their proceedings, ‘‘and therefore your prejudg- 
ment, supported by this oath, credo coztius, as if you 
would say Amen, Amen, seems wonderful to us, 
and contrary to the modesty requisite in such an as- 
sembly, which should allwaies keepe one eare for 
the other party.” 

He denied that the woman who had been detained 
by the Dutch at Fort Good Hope was a slave, ‘‘ be- 
cause she was neither taken in war nor bought with 
price.”? She was, he asserted, placed with him in 
former times by her parents, for the purpose of edu- 
cating her. Yet, notwithstanding all this, he pro- 
mised that he should not suffer her to be wrongfully 
detained; but whether her master should be indemni- 
fied, or she restored, he insisted that she should be 
baptised before he who wished her for a wife should 
marry her. 

As for the attack of the Dutch commissary on the | 
watch at Hartford, he considered that as watches 
were for the defence of towns against enemies, and 
not for the purpose of preventing friends returning to 
their own houses, the most prudent policy would be, 
to commit such a trust to men of experience and not 
to ignorant boys, who, when they once find arnis 
placed in their hands, ‘‘ think they may also lawfully 
cry out, etiam nos poma natamus.’’ 

‘*Certainly,’? continues the Director General, 
‘when we heare the inhabitants of Hartford com- 
plaining of us, we seem to hear sop’s wolf com- 
plaining of the lamb—or the admonition of the young | 
man who cried out to his mother, chiding one of her | 
neighbors: ‘Ob! mother, mother, revile her, lest she 
first commence attacking you.’ ”’ 

The answer of the inhabitants of New-Haven to his | 
protest was such, he said, as he expected. ‘‘ The | 
eagle alwaies despiseth the beetle fly.’”? He con- 
tinued, notwithstanding, in his determination, un- | 
dauntedly to pursue his own right ‘‘ by just arms, 
and righteous means,”? and concluded his letter in 
these strong words: 

‘* We protest against all you commissioners met at 
the Red Mount, as against breakers of the common 
league, and also as infringers of the special right of 
the Lords, the States, our superiors, in that ye have 
dared, without express commission, to hold your ge- 
neral meeting within the limits of New Nether- 
land.’ 

With this missile, the commissioners, as they well 
might, expressed themselves much dissatisfied; he 
left many of their charges, they said, untouched; 
whilst on others he was, they pretended, misinform- 
ed. They maintained that the Indian girl had been 
taken in war, and for her misconduct had been hand- 
ed over to the civil authorities; that she had fled 
from these and taken refuge in the Dutch fort on the 
Fresh Water river, where, as the Dutch commissary 
had admitted, she was defiled. ‘‘ Such a practice, 
say the commissioners, ‘‘ we should condemn in one 
of ours with any unmarried, much more with an Un- 
baptised Indian. What order you have taken that 
she be returned; what satisfaction you have give 
for this wrong, we hear not. We conceive watches | 
are in all places set to frevent inconveniences ® 
mischiefs which may be done by enemies, or disor 
derly persons, and in all places a soberly and comely 
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answer expected. He that draws and breaks hisra- 
jer on a watch neither attends his duty nor safety.” 

The commissioners then refer again to the points 
in their last letter, which Director Kieft left unno- 
ticed, and expressed their doubts that he could either 
by witnesses or otherwise prove that they had been 
deceived. ‘* Yourother expressions,” they continu- 
ed—‘‘ your proverbs, or allusions, we leave them to 

our better consideration.” 

With respect to the protest with which the Direct- 
or had closed his letter, they observed, in conclu- 
sion, that though it was harsh, it agreed with the ge- 
neral strain of his letter; and that they had more rea- 
son to be offended at his protest, than he had to pro- 
test against their boldness in meeting at New-Ha- 
yen; as, for aught they knew, they could shew as 
good a commission for the one as he could for the 
other.* 

Thus terminated Kieft’s correspondence with his 
neighbors to the east. Ona review, all will admit 
_ that, however good his cause may have been, the 
commissioners had the best of the argument on pa- 
er. By his lack of temper and undignified style, 
Fe Jeaves an impression on the mind, at this dis- 
tance, unfavorable to his ability as a diplomatist, as 
well as to his capacity for filling the high and deli- 
cate position which, as Director General, he was now 
occupying. 

It cannot, at the same time, be denied, that the 
English afforded provocation sufficient to chafe the 
temper of one less irritable than Director Kieft, who, 
to his other troubles, had now the additional miser 
to feel that his government was overwhelmed wit 
| debts to a large amount, contracted with private in- 
dividuals, which it was out of his power to meet, and 
for the means to liquidate which he should be obliged 
to draw on the company in Holland, who were al- 
ready too much dissatisfied with the manner he had 
administered the affairs of their transatlantic posses- 
sions, to do honor to his drafts. 





DEVOTIONAL POETRY. 





We take pleasure in transferring to our columns, 
by permission of the author, the following beautiful 
Stanzas, embodying lofty and noble conceptions, in 
the garb of true poetry, and combining the dictates 
of a sound philosophy of the human mind, with the 
well-founded conclusions of genuine piety and en- 
lightened philanthropy. We accompany this beau- 
tiful effusion with that magnificent Hymn to the Dei- 
ty—the production of a celebrated Russian poet— 
which has been going the rounds of some of our ex" 
change papers; and which is eminently worthy of 
preservation in some more durable form. It is from 
\ themes like these that our true poets may draw their 
| highest and purest inspiration. 


Sr PRAYER FOR THE LUNATIC. 











BY BENJAMIN F. TAYLOR, 
PRINCIPAL OF NORWICH ACADEMY. 





“ Almighty Father! stay that chastening hand, 
Thus stretched in judgment o’er a writhing worm; 
Rebuke those frowning storms—those clouds disperse, 
And with the lamp of life at truth’s own altar lit, 

| That twilight path illumine! ere it leads 

| The way-lost pilgrim down its gloomy shades, 

Where light and life, and joy can never break 

The three-fold bars of madness’ cloistered cell.’’ 

fant Somnia. 


c 

| Oh, thou who plam’st the lightning's wing, 
And guid’st the thunder’s cloudy car— 

Who mad’st the mind a mightier thing 
Than tumbling flood or earthquake’s jar— 
Father, to thee we breathe our prayer, 


ii, 
Thou didst the dome of heaven lift up, 
Hang its broad arches by a word— 
And thou didst mould that wondrous enp, 
And gild it with the gleam of God, 


Iij. 
Thy breath did curve the come(’s train-— 
Thy fingers fill that ‘‘ galden bow!,” 
And link the labyrinthian chain, 
That binds the beady and the saul, 
1¥. 
Thou didst the desert Heaven sow, 
With thine Almighty hands broad gast, 
And set thy signet on ths brow, 
That other, nobler Heaven—last 


—— 





* Hazard it, 5d, 56 et 824. N. York Hist. Sop. Trans. iii., isa— 
rambull’s Cong. i., 145, 146, 157, 188, 


Aih Rec. iii. 





_— 





v. 
Immortal thoughts—bright beads of gold, 
From off a shivered necklace shed, 
Dimmed in the dust, have darkly rolled, 
Thy hand alone, those thoughts can thread! 


VI. 
Tearless that rigid cheek has been, 
These many dark and fearful years, 
A single one would melt the chain— 
Oh, wake that frozen fount of tears! 


vil. 
Oh, touch it with the Prophet’s wand, 
And e’en the granite-grain’d shall gush, 
And Afric’s channel, dimm’d with sand, 
Shall tremble with the river’s rash. 


vilr. 
We thank thee for the pulse of joy— 
For hearts of hope—for flying fears: 
We'll not forget, in every prayer, 

To bless thee for the gift of tears! 


Ix. 
Restore the Pleiad to its throne, 
Attired in light, again to rule; 

Those scattered rays are all thine own, 
Restore them to the shadowed soul. 


x. 
Then conscious nerve and living lip, 
Shall throb with joy, and thrill with thonght ; 
Then Hope a holyday shall keep, 
And Love fling blushing banners out. 


xT. 
Reason shall trim its beacon-blaze, 

Like struggling star o’er stormy sea, 

The dawning soul once more arise, 

In that clear, cloudless heaven—the eye, 


XII. 
And sweeter than old Memnon’s song, 
To which Day’s golden gates swung round, 
The heart’s own harp, the trembling tongue, 
In loftier anthem shall resound ! 


xIit. 
Now slowly wear life’s hours away ; 
The gray hairs gleam in silver light, 
As glacial cliffs catch coming day, 

While all below is wrapped in night. 


XIV. 
And when the weary wheel stands still, 
And feebly flows life’s sluggish stream, 
The heart’s last, low reveille thrill 
Shall wake the sleeper from his dream, 


xv. 
Then, lark-like, from iis conch of clod, 
The soul shall rise to meet the dawn, 
Above the eliff—ahbove the cloud, 
Upward, still apward, soaring on! 


xvi. 
Emerging from the nether night, 
It shakes the shadows from its wings— 
Mounts with its song! till laved in light, 
Fach flashing plume a glory flings, 


KVIN, 
The still warm tenement of earth 
Grows cold as any kindred elod— 

‘€ The soul springs apward to its birth,” 
The bosom of its Father-——-God | 


KViTT. 
And with the ark.bound dove of old, 
Warbling the hame.note, ‘‘ safe at last!” 
The ransomed shall forever faid 
lis piniona on its peaceful breast, 


KIX. 
Father, to thes, we breathe ane prayer! 
Oh, take the dove-like spirit in, 
For it is thine, and thins the power, 
And all the glory shat be pling ! 
Nogwich, N. ¥. 


The following subline Gde to ihe By PRem A Be 


ING, WAS wrijley by one af the ynost distinguished 
This Oda ia gail to 
have beea tvanslaled ints the Chinese and Tartay tan- 


Russian Preis, ‘ Morshaviz.’ 





guages, written on rich silk, and suspended in the 
Imperial Palace at Pekin. The Emperor of Japan, 
had it translated into the Japanese, embroidered in 
gold, and hung in the temple of Jeddo. It is grati- 
fying to learn that these nations have done themselves 
the honor to bestow such praise on this noble com- 
position. 
GOD. 
0 Tou Erernat One ! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy—all motion guide; 
Unchanged thro’ Time’s all-devastating flight; 
Thou only God! There is no God beside. 
Being above all beings! Mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend, and nene explore ; 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone ; 
Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more ! 


In its sublime research, Philosophy 
May measure out the Ocean deep—may count 

The sands, or the Sun’s rays ; but God! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure ; none can mount 

Up to thy mysteries. Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 

To trace thy councils, infinite and dark ; 
And Thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
E’en like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness, didst call 
First Chaos, then Existence. Lord, on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation ; all 
Sprung forth from Thee : of Light, Joy, Harmony, 
Sole origin—all life, all beauty, Thine. 
Thy word created all and doth create : 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 
Thon art, and wert, and shalt be glorious! great! 
Life-giving, life-sustaining, Potentate. 


Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround. 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath ! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 
And beautifully mingled Life and Death ! 
As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 
So suns are born, so worlds spring forth froin Thee! 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of Heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy praise ; 


A million torches lighted by Thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss ; 

They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss: 

What shall we call them? Piles of chrystal light? 
A glorious company of golden streams ? 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright ? 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But Thon, to these, artas the noon to night, 


Yes! as a drop of water in the Sea, 
All this magnificence in Thee is lost:-—~ 
What are a thousand Worlds compared to Thee 7 
And what am I, when Heaven’s nnuumbered host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In afl the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance, weighed 
Against Thy greatness-—is a cypher brought 
Against Infinity 7 What am I then? Nonght, 


Nought ! bat the effinenee of thy Thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too; 

Yes, in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 
As shines the san-beam jn a drop of dew. 

Nonght! but I tive, and on hope’s pinions fly, 
Rager towards Thy presence ; for in Thee 

{ live, and breaths, and dwell; aaplyipg high, 
Rven to the throus of thy hivinity. 
lam, 6 God, and surely Thon mast ba! 


Thou art! divesting, viding all, Tho art! 
Direct my wndersianding then to Thee ; 

Contre! my apivit, gaide my wandeying Nenyt, 
Though pat an Atom “Niel iMiMénaliy, 

Rill am something fashioned by Thy hand | 
I hold a middle pank, ‘{WiXt Hpaven and Harth, 

On ihe iast Vepee of moyial being stand, 
Close Lo the roatm where Anadis have chpip pigeh, 
Just on the boyndary pf tho spirit land! 


ne chain of baing is complpie in me ; 

ia me js nyauiers jasé geadaiion lost, 
ANd Lig Next sep js epirid—oity ! 

I can command phe lightning, and am dasit 
A Monareh, and @ siav6 ; a Wow, &@ God! 
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Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constracted and conceived, unknown? This clod 

Lives surely through some higher energy ; 

For from itself alone it could not be. 


Creator, Yes! Thy Wisdom and Thy Word 
Created me! Thou source of Life and Good ! 
Thou Spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 
Thy Light, Thy Love, in their bright plenitude 
Filled me with an immortal Soul, to spring 
Over the abyss of Death, and bade it wear 
The garments of Eternal Day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even inits source, to Thee, its Author, Thee. 


0 thought ineffable! 0 vision blest! 
(Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee,) 
Yet shall Thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to the Deity. 

God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar ; 
Thus seek Thy presence. Being wise and good! 
Midst thy vast works, admire, obey, adore ; 
And when the Tongue is eloquent no more, 
The Soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 





We subjoin the following as one of the nobles; 
specimens of this description of poetry. It is taken 
from a work entitled ‘‘ Scripture Anthology.” 





THE ETERNITY OF GOD, 





BY N. C. BROOKS. 





The deep foundations of the Earth are thine, 

Laid by Thy hand, Almighty, when of old 

From ancient chaos order rose, and light 

From darkness—beauty from a shapeless mass. 

A glorious orb from its Creator’s hands 

It came, in light and loveliness arrayed, 

Crown’d with green em’rald mounts, tinted with gold. 
And wearing as a robe, the silver sea, 

Seeded with jewels of resplendent isles. 


The awful heavens are thine—the liquid sun, 
That heaves his fiery waves beneath tly eye! 

The ocean—fount of all the streams of light, 

That from their beamy treasures through the wide 
Illimitable ether, watering with their rays, 

The wide spread soil, to where the burning sands 
Of dark immensity, eternal barriers throw 

Against the flowing of their crystal streams. 

Was from the Godhead’s urn of glory poured. 


The stars are thine—thy charactery grand, 

In which, upon the face of awful heaven, 

Thy hand has traced in radiant lines, thy grace, 
Thy glory, thy magnificence and power, 

For eye of man and angel to behold, 

And read and gaze on, worship and adore. 

These shall grow old : the solid earth, with years 
Shall see her sapless body shrivel up, 

And her gray mountains crumble, piece-meal down, 
Like crypt and pyramid, to primal dust. 


The sea shall labor: on his hoary head 

Shall wave his tresses, silvered o’er with age. 
The deep pulsations of his mighty heart, 

That bids the blood-like fluid circulate 

Through every fibre of the earth, shall cease ; 
And the eternal heavens, in whose bright folds, 
As in a starry vesture, THov art girt, 

Shall lose their lustre and grow old with years. 


And asa worn-out garment, thou shalt fold 
Their faded glories, and they shall be changed 
To vesture bright, immortal as thyself. 

Yea, the eternal heavens, on whose blue page 
Thy glory and magnificence are traced, 

With age shall tarnish, and shall be rolled up 
As parchment scrolls of abrogated acts, 

And be deposited in deathless urns, 

Among the archives of the Mighty God. 


Tuov art the same—Tny years shall never fail: 
In glory bright, when every star and sun 
Shall lose their lustre, and expire in night. 
Immortal all, when time and slow decay 
Imprint their ravages on nature’s face ; 
Triu.nphantly secure, when from the tower 
Of highest heaven’s imperial citadel, 

The bell of nature’s dissolution toll, 

And sun, and star, and planet be dissolved, 
And the wide drapery of darkness hang 

A gloomy pall of sable mourning round 

Dead nature in the grave of chaos laid. 





{For the Northern Light.] 
ORMUSD AND ORIMANES. 





BY 8. 8. RANDALL. 





The beautiful fiction pervading the ancient Orien- 
tal Mythology, which recognized the existence and 
alternate influence of two opposite powers, the one 
of good and the other of evil, faithfully embodies the 
result of human wisdom, unenlightened by inspira- 
tion, in its attempts to comprehend the physical and 
moral government of the universe. 

The harmony and beauty which every where pre- 
vail in the material world; and the wonderful and 
mysterious adaptation of the innumerable works of 
creation, above, around and beneath us, to the pur- 
poses they were designed to subserve, manifest to the 
most ordinary intellect, a comprehensive benevo- 
lence, an omnipotent wisdom, and an all-pervading 
presence. In proportion as the powers and faculties 
of the mind expanded to a more enlarged apprehen- 
sion of those principles, the conviction of an infinite 
and boundless beneficence, would become more and 
more irresistible: and if, at times, the incomprehen- 
sible combination of the elements assumed a fearful 
and appalling shape, spreading devastation and terror 
around, and frightening the astonished nations from 
their propriety, the controlling influence which re- 
strained the wildest fury of the storm, the earthquake 
or the tornado, and prescribed its limits, was recog- 
nized as a spirit of goodness, as well as of power. 
The invariable succession of the seasons; the grate- 
ful alternations of light and darkness; the regular 
arrival of seed time and harvest, summer and win- 
ter, day and night, were felt to be the gifts of a be- 
nevolent being; gifts subservient to the constant re- 
quirements of the intelligent creation, and wisely and 
mysteriously adapted to every circumstance of life. 
There was nothing in the vast range of creation 
spread out to view, from the illimitable expanse of 
the universe of other systems and other worlds re- 
volving around, to the countless myriads of existen- 
ces diffused throughout the immensity of space, and 
imperceptible to ordinary vision, which did not indi- 
cate the universal prevalence of infinite wisdom, 
combined with infinite love. The earliest legends, 
and the most cherished and ineradicable traditions 
of every nation, and every people of whose ex- 
istence we have heen apprized, have coincided with 
the record which christianity recognizes as of un- 
doubted inspiration, in the belief that the primitive 
condition of the human race was one of unmingled 
happiness, innocence and purity. Equally general 
and universal has been the belief that this enviable 
state of felicity was almost immediately superseded 
by a lamentable contrast; that a spirit of evil inter- 
posed its fell power to blast the prospects of huma- 
nity, and wither its fairest flowers of hope; and that 
an unequal struggle has from thenceforward been 
maintained throughout all succeeding time, between 
two powers of immortal origin and co-existent na- 
ture, for ascendancy over the present and future des- 
tiny of the intellectual and moral faculties of man. 
Nor is it at all surprising that the most superficial 
observation should have been early struck with the 
disparity so strikingly manifested between the natu- 
ral and the moral world; or that it should have attri- 
buted the predominance of evil in the latter, to the 
deleterious influences of a power acting in diametri- 
cal opposition to that which presided over the for- 
mer, and countervailing its efforts for the elevation 
and purification of the affections and the lives. 

History, observation and experience, alike com- 
bine to teach us that there is a constant struggle go- 
ing on in the mind of man, under almost every con- 
ceivable circumstance and situation in life, between 
its higher nature and its prevailing inclination—its 
upward tendency and the powerful current of pas- 
sions which sweeps it onward to degradation and 
ruin. By the proper cultivation of our intellectual 
and moral faculties, and by availing ourselves of the 
benignant influences by which we are every where 
surrounded, ‘‘ both when we sleep and when we 
wake,” we find ourselves abundantly capable of at- 
taining to a high appreciation uf our nature, the great 
purposes of our existence, and our final destination. 
The path of duty is plainly marked; the avenues 
which lead to happiness are invitingly open; and we 
are well assured in the striking and forcible language 
of the greatest of the prophets, that ‘‘the work of 
righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of right- 
eousness, quiet and assurance forever.”” Every dic- 
tate of our unbiassed and sober judgment, prompts 
us to avoid the degrading and wiheciie influences of 
vice, and guilt, and crime. They are all and each 


unworthy of our noble and upward tending nature ; 
they convert the harmony and beauty and magnifi- 
cence of creation, into discord, disorder, and confu- 
sion; they blunt the finer perceptions of the mind, 
and pervert the best and purest affections of the heart, 








and they lead us by little and little from all those sour- 
ces of enjoyment which were designed by the crea- 
tor of our spirits to cheer the rugged paths of life, 
and conduct us through the “ beggarly elements of 
this present world,’’ to another and a better existence 
hereafter. All these considerations are constant] 
pressing upon us with a force proportioned to their 
vast importance; and yet how inconsiderable a por- 
tion of our lives exhibits their operation! How 
insensibly and how naturally, it may almost be said, 
how unavoidably, do we relapse from the deliberate- 
ly formed sessiatione of our better judgment and 
better nature, to the weaknesses and frailties, the er- 
rors and omissions, the evil passions and coiroding 
vices which sink us to the level of the ‘‘ brutes that 
perish.”? With an abundant appreciation of the dig- 
nity and excellence of virtue—fully realizing the 
‘* daily beauty” of an innocent and a blameless life, 
and its comparative exemption from all these mani- 
fold sources of anguish and bitterness, and trouble, 
with which the world is full, forcibly apprehending 
the capabilities of our intellectual and moral powers 
to assert their superiority and predominance over the 
vicious propensities of our nature—we yet worship 
the radiant image of virtue and purity at a dis- 
tance, while we bring all our choicest and most va- 
luable gifts, and lay them upon the altars we have 
consecrated to worldly ambition, avarice and passion. 
We leave the paths of innocence when we lay aside 
the sports and pursuits of childhood ; and we open the 
book of knowledge, imbibe the counsels of wisdom 
and experience, and bring forth from the repositories 
of the past, the varied lessons which they contain, 
only to burden our consciences at the last with the 
additional and fearful responsibility involved in a clear 
perception of our duty and our guilt. ‘ We know 
the right and yet the wrong pursue.”’ In our closets, 
and in the secret meditations of our hearts, the “ stil] 
small voice’’ of wisdom and of truth, admonishes us 
that we are but “strangers and sojourners”’ for a 
brief and rapidly passing season here: that to us is 
committed a high and a glorious mission, and for us 
is reserved a destination surpassing our most exalted 
conceptions; that even here, in these low grounds of 
flesh and sense, and surrounded on every hand by the 
corrupting influences of perverted and misapplied 
humanity, innocence ms integrity, humility and 
simplicity, lead to happiness and peace of mind; and 
that unequal as may be the struggle, and painful and 
exhausting the contest with the evil principles of our 
nature, the victor’s crown may be won at last, and 
the struggle and the contest forgotten in the trium- 
phant result. Armed at all points with a philosophy 
so noble and so congenial to our best feelings, we 
go forth into the busy world with a serene brow and 
a purified heart—with a full determination to resist 
the first approaches of evil—to discharge our whole 
duty—to walk in the narrow path of innocence and 
uprightness, and to illustrate and adorn the capabili- 
ties and excellencies of our immortal nature. Alas! 
for the inconsistency and waywardness of the human 
character! A host of evil passions, whose name is 
Legion, beset us on every hand ; unexpected obstacles 
are interposed to our best and strongest resolutions; 
our judgment becomes suddenly and fatally pervert- 
ed—our medium of vision deplorably obscured; the 
world asserts its power, and we look in vain for the 
soothing and renovating influences of that harmony 
which shall again restore our spirits to peace and 
quietness. 

Those who fancy the existence of unmitigated and 
irredeemable evil in any of the human race, howev- 
er abandoned, are unacquainted with the mysterious 
depths of the heart of man. Such a hypothesis has 
no foundation in experience, in reason, or in Scrip- 
ture. There are those who seem, indeed, to have 
prostituted all the energies of their nature to the in- 
fluences of vice and crime—who are apparently 
abandoned to all sense of virtue, of morality or re- 
ligion—dead even to remorse, and wholly removed, 
so far as human penetration can discover, beyond all 
the restraints of conscience, and all dread of retribu- 
tion here or hereafter; and yet we are clearly guilly 
of unauthorized presumption in denouncing the ban 
of humanity upon the heads of the most irreclaima- 
ble of our species. The best of men are not exempt 
from grievous and deplorable error; and the lesson 
most strikingly and forcibly impressed upon his fol- 
lowers by Him, who only of all the dwellers upon 
earth, was exempt from human frailty, was that 0 
uniform forbearance in judging of the character of 
otkers, and of solemn warning against an uncharita- 
ble condemnation of their actions or motives. 

Passing from the field of sacred to that of profane 
history, we are frequently presented with striking 
contradictions and contrasts of character, for which 
we shall often labor in vain to account upon the or- 
dinary principles of motive and action. A few of 
these must suffice for the illustration of the subject 
under consideration. 
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bur No individual of ancient times appears to have ap- | tion and diseased action of the vital faculties. (For the Northern Light.) 
one roximated in a greater degree to the sublime and Nations and communities, as well as indi- THE PEN. 
ife, ‘elevated standard of Christian philosophy, or to have | dividuals, furnish instructive illustrations of this pe- —_— 
s of attained to a more correct appreciation of the beauty |culiarily of character. To go no farther than our BY J. HUNT, JR. 
ace and value of moral truth and virtue, than Socrates. |own continent, what strange infatuation must have , 
atly His clear and powerful intellect dispersed at once, |taken possession of the strong-minded and clear- How many minds thou settest free, 
helr with scarcely an effort, the mists and shadows which | headed band of Pilgrims, flying from religious per- When sorrow wraps in gloom the heart; 
ual ignorance and superstition had for ages accumulat- | secution in their native land, when they unfurled the Thou instrumenjg dear to me, 
low ed inthe mental and moral horizon; and he was ena- | banner of intolerance in that of their adoption, ere When fancy wakes the tuneful art: 
uid, bled steadily to look upon the bright beams of that | its soil had been fairly reclaimed from its savage oc- What though the sword has millions slain, 
ate “Sun of Righteousness,” which was destined at a|cupants? For the sake of worshipping the common Thou, millions hast reviv’d again ! 
and later period to transmit its rays to the human fami-| Father according to the dictates of their own con- . 
st | ly, unobstructed by the intervening clouds of super-| science, and of enjoying their religious creed free When ign’rance o’er the moral world, 
ing | stition and error. To him it was permitted to look |from molestation or arbitrary poe. they Had drawn her dark appalling veil— 
om beyond the ‘‘chances and changes of this mortal | counted no sacrifice toogreat. The disruption ofall When Reason from her throne was hurl’d, 
1g- life,”’ to another and a better state of existence—to | the ties which connected them with the land of their By passion’s desolating gale— 
the a far distant future, where the mind and the soul|birth and the associations of their early years; the Then did’st thou kindly intervene 
ife, should develop all their powers, and fulfill a destiny | voluntary abandonment of all the blessings of civili- And Peace illum’d th y ani ’ 
-_ for which the narrow boundaries of time and the in- | zation and refinement—of country and of home—for ne Feace Miu’ the sad'niNg scene. 
le, | cumbrances of mortality were unfitted. All the va- | the known perils of the ocean passage, and the un- And if the beam from wisdom’s face, 
ing ried evils of life ieaoe | him by only to strengthen | known dangers, and toils, and privations of the wil- Should ever in the “‘ course of time,” 
ers | his virtuous resolutions, and purify his mental vision; |derness in a far distant land—all were overlooked Give light to all the human race, 
% and the near prospect of an undeserved and an igno- and pre a ago of me pony sa pet of In every zone, in every clime— 
Th minious death, served only to bring out in all their | civil and religious liberty—a boon justly regarded as Thou’lt be the cause, whom now I sing, 
‘ beauty and sublimity, those priceless treasures of a | beyond all price, and for the attainment of which no Thou child of some old goose’s wing ! 
er hilosophy revealed to him alone, and exceeded only | exertions could be misapplied. The enterprise was 
ve E its fuller manifestation in the revelation of the Sa- | indeed a noble one; nor did the Pilgrim Fathers of Althongh thou sprang’st from lowly birth, 
on. viour’s gospel. And yet, with all these elevating | New-England over estimate its importance to them- Still, monarchs bending, ewn thy pow’r, 
ide truths struggling for utterance within his mighty | selves, to their country, or to posterity. But it is While to the man of sterling worth 
the mind—amid the full perception of the beautiful and | deeply to be regretted, that these single-minded and Than ante Glens ore haw; , 
A . : - : : ; 
om the true—this extraordinary and gifted philosopher hardy pioneers of the North American forests, should Sy thes, bho chanes to other's walad 
leg found himself unable, at the last, to abandon the | have esteemed it necessary, in the prosecution of their That e 4 whi : +) cheat ctvive te Gat 
ha senseless idolatry of the age in which he lived. — had ee meg on = hear ye! this new pnd, which ail shoul . 
° While his clear and unperverted intellect recogniz- | world, thus early to erect the standard of persecu- , ts ae 
ar ed, and his pure and caligthanet heart wandtinent tion for conscience’ sake, and to re-enkindle the fires “: aan 0, mes at na mye 1 
ow from its inmost depths the ‘“ Unknown God,” his | of intolerance, for the suppression of what they too, pe teal: ecleebe pec dephern 
(s, | latest and most urgent directtons to his friends, were |in their turn, deemed heresy. Various apologies That all our pains, and all our woes, 
il | to sacrifice in his name, upon the idolatrous altars of | have, indeed, from time to time been devised in their Come from abuse of ‘ public weal.” 
us an absurd and baseless mythology. behalf, derived from the peculiar situation of the in- Long as thou dost my mind illume, 
a It is needless to do more than refer on this occa-|fant colony, and the uniform and prevailing practice V’ll shout forever, ‘* Vive la Plume!” 
is sion, to the weaknesses and inconsistency of charac- | of the age. The phenomenon is one, nevertheless, so| Ithaca, September, 1843. 
us ter exhibited by the illustrious Roman orator: at one | Strongly marked, and so wholly at variance with the 
ed time electrifying the Senate and people by the brill- line of conduct which ordinary reasoning would seem (For the Northern Light.] 
of iancy and the power of his unrivalled eloquence, and | to have dictated, that it may be enumerated as one of LITERATURE. 
he at anuther wasting the energies of his intellect in the those instances of inexplicable inconsistency of cha- ; . ; ati . 
ed most puerile and unmanly complaints at the fancied | racter so often to be met with in individuals, and In reading the biographies of the many distinguish- 
nd neglect of his countrymen, and the vicissitudes of from which nations and communities are by no means | ed individuals whose more than ordinary talents and 
nd an untoward fortune; now treading with equal and | exempt. __ | perseverance have enabled them either to sully or 
id | dignified steps, the loftiest and most commanding| “ What a piece of work is man! How noble in adorn the annals of our race, we unfortunate] 
ur | heights of philosophy; and now abjectly shrinking reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and mov- discover few who may be called truly reat. Such 
ad from the ‘‘ pitiless peltings’? of the storm, whose ing how express and admirable! in action how like is the miserable weakness of mankind that they have 
n- fierce elements, unconscious of their power, he had |an angel! in apprehension how like a god 7 And | in all ages preferred applauding the popular hero of 
mat with a characteristic vanity, contributed to gather | yet what is this quintessence of dust 2”? ~** With the the day, or following with astonishment, not un- 
| over the horizon of his country’s hopes. But as the | talents of an angel,’? men may, and often do, ** be- mingled with admiration, the glittering and frequent- 
id | eventful and variegated scene drew to a close, his | come fools!?? They press onward and onward in ly bloody car of the conqueror, than either respect- 
eI better angel triumphed. There was too much of ele- their deluded career, and while blindly pursuing the | ing or acknowledging the services of those, who in 
le | vation—too much of purity—too much of ingenuous| Vain phantoms of the world, plunging deeper and |a humbler sphere, but with a loftier intelligence, have 
d simplicity and sterling worth of character, hopeless- | deeper at every step into the gloomy recesses of vice, been laboring for the true happiness of their fellow 
_" ly to sink before the evil spirits’ withering thrall; and | they yet bring their accustomed oblation to the altars beings. It is an obvious but a melancholy fact, that 
3! with a mournful presentiment of the calamities |of virtue, and wonder that they hear not the respon- the ma jority of those who have really benefited man- | 
mn | which were impending over his beloved Rome, and |$¢s hich greeted their ears in the early days of in- kind, have been either ridiculed or persecuted b 
is | which he could no longer avert, he submitted with |nocence and peace. In their blindness, ignorance their contemporaries. The people are either unwil - | 
S| dignity, and without a murmer, to his inevitable fate. and fear, they are tempted, like the warrior king of |ing to reform immediately particular tastes, habits and 
| Tocome down to a later period : who is not familiar Israel, to invoke the awful spirit of the buried past; customs which centuries perhaps have sanctioned, 
t- with the deplorable frailty which cast a deep shade they desire to look into the impenetrable future ; to | or circumstances prevent them from properly appre- | 
e over the high character, and embittered the latter unveil the records of destiny, and read the hidden |ciating the desired reformation, until its author is | 
° days of that great man who was at once the pride | counsels of fate. The phantoms thus presumptuous- numbered with the dead. It is not until after ages 
ey and bulwark of the English chancery, and the orna- |W invoked, a disordered imaginetion brings up in| that posterity erectsthe monument and sheds the bit- 
d | ment of human nature? With an intellectual capa- | fearful array, and they shrink in terror from the with-|ter tears of repentance over the grave of os HY 
city of surpassing breadth, and depth, and clearness; |ering rebuke of their own awakened consciences. | genius and worth. It appears to be impossible in Hl 
| with faculties capable of perceiving and analyzing | Well will it be, if wito David, through tribulation, |any country, particularly in our own, where all pre- | i 
i | ata glance, the most abstruse and complicated mo- {and sorrow and anguish of mind, comfort and peace | fer to be sovereigns, to expose a popular error or ad- 
7 raland metaphysical problems, yet unable to resist | may at last be attained : satisfied how little is known | vocate a new theory without being assailed byevery | i 
s | the insidious approaches of corruption, and lending |of the mysterious depths of the human heart: how | missile which ingenious demagogues and popular at 
§ | his powerful mind to the operation of the most un- | illusory and how vain are all the dreams of perfec-| prejudice can invent. An individual, in order to i 
‘ worthy and degrading influences ! tion here below: how transitory and fleeting the best succeed or obtain even a hearing, is not permitted uf 
‘ | The gifted sons of genius—they of the ‘ eagle | resolutions: how contradictory and inconsistent the | either to teach or compose anything that conflict | 
a eye and tireless wing,’ who have soared far beyond | moral and mental character of man: and how deplo- | with the opinions and tastes of the majority. Melan- 
a. the ordinary flights of the intellect, frequently afford | rable the waywardness and perversity of conduct and | choly indeed is likely to be the fate of that indivi- | i 
| but too melancholy an illustration of this inconsis- action manifested under the most favorable condi- | dual, who, in the pursuit of present renown, endea- | 
tency of character in the waywardness and perversi- | tion of our nature. : vors to turn aside the irresistible current of general 
; ty of their career. We are indebted for many of| The existence and the predominance of moral and | prejudices. He must have a constitution of iron 
the most noble, exalted and pure strains of devotion | physical evil, ina world where all things else bear |and a perseverance not easily overcome, or he will 
and piety, in é words that breathe, and thoughts that | the impress of unbounded and limitless benevolence, |undoubtedly perish. The lives of literary men are 
burn,” to those whose lives were little in accordance | is a problem which is not —_ oo panennny page — a. — ss _—— —— 
ith i ir i i We may speculate upon the deep mysteries of crea-| structive that can be perused. The distinguished | 
a ~~ Boedb ere po “aie af camullios urciaaian tion aa Tl esbemte: we may thsk ‘aa intellectual | biographer of Schiller, in alluding to a person of | y 
: harmony and ower have but rt often emanated powers to their utmost tension, in our vain endeavors this class, says, “‘ Few spectacles are more afilict- 4 
from minds o nam the undying vulture of remorse | to analyze the elements and trace the movements and ing than that of such a man, so gifted and so fated, 
has fastened its restless beak. Thousands of uoper- the laws which control ‘‘ this brave o’erhanging fir- so jilted and tossed to and fro in the rude bustle of 
verted hearts have responded in raptures to the un- mament, this majestical roof fretted with golden life, the buffetings of which he is so little fitted to 
earthly aspirations and sublime imaginings of bards, | fires’—end we may, which is far better, silently, | endure—cherishing, it may be, the lofliest thoughts, | 
who, at the moment, perhaps, were revelling in the | and thoughtfully, and reverentially, wonder and |and clogged with the meanest wants, of pure and | 
wildest excesses of the Bacchanalian feast, and whose | adore, where we may not comprehend ; but we can- | holy purpose, yet ever drawn from the straight path | i 
high talents were prostituted ai the lowest shrines of |not ‘‘ put forth our hand and take of the fruit of the | by the pressure of necessity, or the impulse of pas- | p 
Vice and guilt. The glowing imagery and immor- | [ree of knowledge, and eat and live forever,” until | sion; thirsting for glory, and frequently in want of | h 
tal thoughts, which are destined to stamp their inde- | the promised advent of | daily bread; hovering between the empyrean of his | | 
ible impress upon succeeding minds in all coming « that glorious day, | fancy and the squalid desert of reality ; cramped and 
time ft like the costly seems of the Indian When throned on Zion's row, | foiled in his most strenuous exertions, dissatisfied | 
“py ee ary Mar . y gem heat The Loan shal rend the veil away ‘ith his best performances; disgusted with his for- 
ocean, for:ned and matured by the incessant irrita- That blinds the nations now.” j with his best pe ‘ ; 
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tune; this man of letters too ‘often spends his weary 
days in conflicts with obscure misery, harassed, 
chagrined, debased or maddened, the victim at once 
of tragedy and farce, the last forlorn outpost in the 
war of mind against matter. Many are the noble 
souls that have perished literally, with their tasks un- 
finished under these corroding woes; some in utter 
famine like Otway; some in dark insanity like Cow- 
per and Collins; some like Clf@terton have sought 
out a more stern quietus, and turning their indig- 
nant steps away from a world which refused them 
welcome, have taken refuge in that strong fortress 
where poverty and cold neglect could not reach them 
more.’? Yet how much are we indebted to such 
men, who, retiring from the thronged arena of the 
world, and disregatding its deceitful pleasures and 
selfish pursuits, spend their hours in seclusion, medi- 
tating for the happiness of mankind. The brilliant 
saloon is not the man of letters’ proper sphere. Its 
jewelled inmates are very seldom his intimate com- 
panions. He may, however, become an ornament 
to the former and a favorite among the latter. It is 
in the study that we find the true man of letters sur- 
rounded by the learned of every age and nation, 
holding communion with the wise and those who died 
martyrs in the pursuit of knowledge and wisdom; 
or amid nature and her haunts; in the fields among 
variegated flowers ; in the depth of the forest; be- 
side the river, the thundering torrent, or on the brink 
of the threatening precipice, when the heavens are 
serene, as also when the earth is shaken by the war 
of elements,be contemplates nature’s animated sanc- 
tuary, admires the supremacy of its laws, and is hum- 
bled by the sublime creations of an all wise Provi- 
dence. ‘‘ Blot out (says a distinguished American 
author) from England’s history the names of Chau- 
cer, Shakspeare, Spencer and Milton only, and how 
much of her glory would you blot out with them? 
Take from Italy such names as Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, Michel Angelo and Raphael, and how much 
would still be wanting to the completion of her 
lory? How would the history of Spain look if the 
eaves were torn out on which are written the names 
of Cervantes, Lope De Vega and Calderon? What 
would be the fame of Portugal, without her Ca- 
moens? of France without her Racine, Rabelais and 
Voltaire? or Germany without her Martin Luther, 
her Goethe and Schiller?—nay, what were these na- 
tions of old without their philosophers, poets and 
historians ?”? The career of Moliere illustrates the 
manner in which the literary man may influence, 
and to a certain extent reform his age. Moliere, by 
a series of comedies, which have immortalized his 
name, exposed in a lively and satirical manner, cer- 
tain follies and vices to which the French at that 
time were addicted. He may be considered as one 
of the greatest moral reformers of his age,.and one 
of the greatest writers of comedy which the world 
has produced. His Les Précienses Ridicules and 
L’Amour Médicin, are two of his principal per- 
formances. The first annihilated forever that absurd 
and highly amusing society who were in the habit of 
meeting at the Hotel de Rambouillet, and indulging 
in literary bombast and pedantry. The members of 
this society arranged themselves about Madame de 
Rambouillet, their chief personage, who received 
them reclining in bed, and commenced diverting 
themselves with a series of cold, far-fetched, extra- 
vagant metaphors and emblems as remote from good 
taste ae from common genre, and adorned with 
flights which resembled those of Cowley and Donne in 
their love verses.”’ This society was very popular 
at one time in France, and exerted a considerable 
influence over the fashionable circles. We have 
been troubled with similar affectations evn in our 
own day, but they have never attained any consider- 
able height since the period of Louis XIV. L’Amour 
Médicin was directed against the Physicians who at 
that period were a formidable and desperate class, 
the majority of which were without principle or 
education; and determined to discountenance all 
medical improvements, and never to depart from the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates. They ambled on 
njules throygh the city of Paris, attired in an antique 
and groteaque dregs, the jest of ite laughter-loving 
people and the dread of those who were unfortunate 
engugh to be their patients.*? Moliere, by exposing 
the ignarance and pedaniry of the physiciana of that 
period, prepaged the way for a thorough reform in 
the medical prafesalan. {ndeed, every thing that 
came fram the pen af this distinguished author appears 
nat ta haye been written principally far the amuse- 
ment af the publis, but alaa for the purpose of expo 
aing same fashionable folly ar papuytar vice. His ta- 
jenis far satire and ridicule were such that he al- 
ways atiained his ahject, although at the expange of 
many friends. Being, however, under the patronage 
at Lawis the RIV. who praisoted talenis of what- 
ayer degoriptign, his enemiee during hig life were 
unable jo dq him pny seriogs injury, Hie degth waa 








a melancholy one; and an archbishop who died after 
wards from dissipation, nearly succeeded in prevent- 
ing the decent burial of this man of genius. 

he influence which wealth insures in this coun- 
try, the happiness which it appears to carry with it, 
and the respect which is at alt times bestowed upun 
its proprietors, have allured many a talented indivi- 
dual from the entire seclusion of the study into the 
midst of the noise and bustle of the counting-room. 
In their eagerness for treasure, these enthusiastic dis- 
ciples of Mammon appear unconscious of the many 
ignoble habits which they are daily encouraging, at 
the expense of purer, more elevated and ennobling 
ones, until old age, which their follies is to render 
miserable, awakens them from their golden dream. 
It is not proper, and perhaps not necessary that even 
the literary man should neglect pecuniary affairs en- 
tirely. The following was the modest wish of the 
poet Merrick: 


‘* May I through life’s uncertain tide, 
Be still from pain exempt, 

May all my wants be still supplied, 

My state too low t’ admit of pride, 
And yet above contempt.”’ 


It would undoubtedly have been much better for the 
world, if the majority of its illustrious men had paid a 
little more attention to their own interests, although 
we are very well aware how difficult it must be for 
such persons, with their tastes, to engage in the af- 
fairs of every day life, notwithstanding, however, 
that literature can hardly furnish food and raiment. 
In turning over the biography of authors, we observe 
many melancholy and interesting instances where 
genius in its pride has disdained every other occu- 
pation except that of letters, and preferred dying in 
want and cold neglect, rather than engage in any 
humble but profitable employment. It is absolutely 
necessary, particularly in our own country, that we 
should be engaged in some occupation that will se- 
cure us an income, sufficient to enable us to pass 
through life with ease and comfort. But we should 
not by any means allow business pursuits to allure 
us from those which are superior, though in a pecuni- 
ry point of view less profitable. The business man 
of letters is far happier than his companions who 
worship no other god than Mammon. is tastes are 
more elevated, his habits are more dignified, and 
the pursuits in which he delights, afford him en- 
joyments, the value of which it is difficult to esti- 
mate. Wealth very seldom brings true happiness— 
on the contrary, it has a tendency to lead mankind 
from the paths of virtue, upon which depends true 
happiness. The fortune of a man with an elevated 
mind, is honor, the esteem of his country, and the 
love of its citizens. His chief object should be to 
promote the well-being of the human species in eve- 
ry manner possible. The career of such an indivi- 
dual is praiseworthy indeed. If meurt, mais ses pen- 
sées vivent, et feront encore quelque bien 4 la terre 
lorsque ses eindres mémes ne seront plus. ane 





EMPLOYMENT FOR FEMALES. 





[Selected for the Northern Light, from the writings of the late 
Cicero Loveninas.] 





This subject is one deserving serious attention in 
every community. There certainly can be no good 
reason why intelligent and respectable females should 
be shut out, as they now are by common consent, 
from almost every department of exertion, and de- 
prived of the means of obtaining subsistence. That 
social system must be radically wrong, which toler- 
ates a grievance so gross and so uncomplainingly 
borne as this. 

There are various employments every way becom- 
ing the sex, habits and delicacy of women, which 
would afford them an honorable and lucrative com- 
pensation, could custom and popular opinion be made 
to yield their inexorable grasp to the calls of com- 
mon sense, and the claims of common philanthropy. 
How many bereaved widows and orphans, and help- 
leas and unprotected females are at this moment suf- 
fering from the rigors of that refined civilization 
among us which has declared that woman shall be nei- 
ther more nor less than a domestic or sewing animal. 

A great deal has been said of the impropriety of 
women over stepping their prescribed sphere in so- 
clety. A great deal of affected regard for their sen- 
sibility and delicacy has been exhibited jn reforence 
to it. We should be very glad if every female in the 
land could always he treated as tenderly as many 
aeom to think they should be, and kept to cheer and 
refine the domestic cirale; and they, we have no 
daubt, would be glad of it alse. But then tet these 
sentimentaligers see thai every ferate haga camforta- 
ble home and fireaide, and domestic circle tn glad- 
dan and refine, There are those, alas! who have 





na pleasant home and fireside. ‘To these the courte- 





propriate sphere,’’ after all is said, is a sphere of use- 
fulness, as well as man’s. And she can never be out 
of her sphere, when striving to exert her faculties and 
her skill in obtaining for herself an honest livelihood, 
In many cities in the Union, females are employ. 
ed to attend almost all the fancy shops and retail dry 
good stores. Visited as these stores are, principally 
y ladies, it would seem to be a desirable arrange- 
ment even for the public. The employment certain- 
ly is better adapted to the politeness and attention of 
women, than the more rude and less refined disposi- 
tion of men. Females too, might be employed as 
copyists, by lawyers and writers in our cities, with 
perfect propriety. A woman, with a little practice, 
will far exceed in neatness, accuracy, and rapidity, 
the most expert clerk in copying—as many instances 
have demonstrated. 
A writer in a number of the Westminster Review, 
recommends women to learn the art of engraving on 
wood and copper, as one easily acquired, and which 
might afford a lucrative and elegant employment. 
But we have not rvom to direct attention to the vari- 
ous means affording facilities for employing the tal. 
ent and skill of females usefully and honorably ; nor 
perhaps could it be of any use to do so, while the 
prejudices and customs among us forbid all exertion 
on their part, and restrain and limit them within 
bounds, which leave them to suffer, and sometimes to 
starve. 





A NEW HEAVEN—THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 





(From Dr. Bacon’s Wanderings on the Shores of Africa.) 





In these tropic skies, the moon and planets, in- 
stead of cowering low in the Southern quarter and 
creeping around from east to west, as in northern la- 
titudes, mount in a bolder and more heavenward 
course, directly above us,—each at times becoming 
the glittering keystone and central gem of the blue 
dome. At about ten o’clock on Sunday night, the 
evening clouds — vanished, I stretched myself 
out supinely at full length on the taffrail, secured 
from rolling overboard, by the stern-boat which was 
triced up there. Looking up into the sky I saw the 
moon, with Marsand Jupiter near, one on each side 
at equal distance, shining down upon my face with 
a beauty and power of light, before unknown to 
me. 
The brilliancy of these planets in the pure clear 
sky of the tropic ocean, which no unwholesome va- 
por, or smoky, dusty haze from the land ever dims 
or defiles, is beyond all conception. Jupiter, every 
night as it ascended, threw a brilliant long silvery 
track of light over the waters, almost equal to that 
which I have seen caused by the moon on our north- 
ern seas and bays. And so, all over the heavens, 
the stars were elahter than I had ever imagined it 
possible for them to shine through any earthly at- 
mosphere. 

Yet several nights passed while I looked in vain 
for some of those peculiarly interesting constella- 
tions near the south pole, which were already above 
our horizon. For though all the rest of the sky was 
clear, along the southern quarter, a peculiar dark, 
misty cloud descended across our path, shrouding 
from view the long desired lights of the southern 
hemisphere. The cloud occupying about fifteen de- 
grees in altitude from the horizon, was just sufficient 
to hide for some time the magnificent SourHERN 
Cross, so richly described by Humboldt, and by 
Tyerman and Bennet, whose vivid impressions at 
the sight, so poetically expressed, had long led me 
to anticipate this, as one of the richest rewards of a 
tropical voyage. 

And when, at length, my nights of vain watching 
and my years of studious hopes were requited by the 
sight of this most glorious object in the created uni- 
verse, all the circumstances and incidents seemed 
wonderfully arranged to impress me not only with 
gratification at the happy accomplishment of my 
wishes, and with admiration of the beauty of the 
spectacle, but also with deeper and farther-reaching 
feelings of the moral power of the strange picture 
before me in heaven and in earth, It was on this 
evening, (Monday, Jan. 2%, in about lat. 23 deg. 
N. and lon. 25 deg. W.) that I obtained a distinct 
view of the Starry Crosse, the form of it being 80 
perfect, that at the very firat glance no observer 
could be mistaken, I saw it standing erect and ree 
splendent over the dark cloud, in more than imagine 
ed beauty and glory,—lits four large stars arrange 
in striking order and symmetry, in the form which 
all Christendom recognizes as the sign and memo- 
rial of God's infinite love and man's eternal hope § 
and the rapture I then felt was cheaply purchased by 
all the eufferings and perils of the voyage then past 
or yet before me, Many hours I enjoyed the scene and 
the emotiona rising from it ; and so through months 
and years of wanderings that followed, that glorious 
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) ‘On the last of your kings some alms bestow.” 


| ‘In prison died, nor left a trade to me. 


| gratitude. 


| “False hearted agents, worthless scribes to pay, 
| §eeptre and crown were both sold very low. 


| 
i 
| “On the last of your kings some alms bestow !” 
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% . on 
exile, of suffering, of peril and of loneliness, till it 
become to me a familiar and welcome thing, asso- 
ciated with the idea of high consolation under trials 
and fears. 

In those wild years of strange adventure, many a 
dreary night of perilous exposure and of fearful 
watching, on ocean and land, was solaced by the 
sight of that beautiful starry cross, standing erect 
or bending at various angles over the south pole,— 
sometimes sought in hours of danger as a beacon 
and guide, and ever hailed with joy and hope and 





[For the Northern Light.) 
PROPHECY OF NOSTRADAMUS FOR THE YEAR 2000. 
{Translated from the French of Beranger.) 





BY DR. E. B. O0’CALLAGHAN. 





Great Nostradamus, who was at the birth 

Of the fourth Henry, hath in song foretold, 

That in the year Two-thousand, we on earth, 

Shall, of the medal, the reverse behold. 

Then Paris overjoy’d, quoth he, shall press 

Around the Louvre, whence these words shall flow— 
“ Relieve, 0 happy Frenchmen! my distress— 

“On the last of your Kings some alms bestow !” 


Now these strange words from a poor man shall come, 
Who, born proscribed, in old age will arrive 

Shoeless and scrofulous, in rags, from Rome, 

A curious sight to school-boys then alive ! 

A Senator shall cry—‘‘ A beggar’s face! 

“ Beggars, by law, were banished long ago.” 

‘* Alas! sir, I alone survive my race— 

‘© On the last of your kings some alms bestow!” 


‘¢ And art thou traly then of Royal blood ?” 
“Yes!” shall he answer, his sunk eye on fire ; 
‘| saw in ancient Rome, where once they stood, 
“The sceptre and the crown of my grandsire. 


‘1, for a sceptre, now a cudgel sway— 


‘My aged sire, o’erwhelm’d with debt and care, 


*“T beg my bread—Oh rich! ye’re ev’ry where 

‘‘ Hard to the poor—this Gop hath made me see. 

‘¢ Weary I tread at length, this fertile land 

‘‘ Which hath dethroned my sires so oft, you know ; 
‘In pity for all that on earth is grand, 


“Come!” then the Senator shall say, ‘ Pll bring 

‘* Thee to my palace, there to live in ease. 

‘No longer feel we hate against a king: 

‘* What now remains of these, crouch at our knees. 
“ Whilst waiting ’till the Senate shall decide 

“If something to thy hapless lot they owe, 

“1, who descend from an old regicide, 

‘On the last of our kings shall alms bestow.” 


Old Nostradamus adds still furthermore; 

That the Republic to this prince shall pay 

A pension of a hundred louis d’or, 

And of St. Cloud he’ll mayor be some fine day. 

It shall be, likewise, chronicled in story, 

That o’er the arts enthron’d—without a foe— 
Frgnce—gen’rous France—reposing ’neath her glory, 
On the last of her kings did alms bestow. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
MEMS,—BY A READING MAN. 


No. 2. 


_The Emperor Nicholas. 1n his late work on Rus- 
sia, the Marquis de Custine relates the following re- 
_ iarkable conversation that passed between him and 
| the Czar. 
_ “Despotism still exists in Russia; it is the es- 
_ ence of my government, but it accords with the 
genius of the nation.’’ 
_ “Sire, by stopping Russia on the road of imita- 
tion, you are restoring her to herself.” 

“T love my country, and I believe I understand it. 
T assure you, that when I feel heartily weary of all 
the miseries of the times, I endeavor to forget all the 


| testof Europe, by retiring towards the interior of 
| sia.?? 


i 
| ii 


| head 








In order to refresh yourself at your fountain 





“Precisely so. No one is more from his heart a 
! ssianthan | am. Iam going to say to you what! 


es 


1 would not say to another, but I feel that you will 
comprehend me.” Here the Emperor interrupted 
himself, and looked at me attentively. I continued 
to listen without replying, and he proceeded : 

**T can understand republicanism; it is a plain 
and straight forward plan of government, or at least, 
it might be so. I can understand absolute mon- 
archy, for I am myself the head of such an order of 
things; but I cannot understand a representative mo- 
narchy, it is the government of lies, fraud and cor- 
ruption, and I would rather fall back even upon Chi- 
na, than ever adopt it.” 

John Jay.— Golden Sentences.—“‘ The next ques- 
tion which remains to be discussed, is whether my 
conduct towards this young man is dishonorable, for 
justice, though exact, is not always honorable.” 

“He was accustomed to say, that from Absalom 
down, there had never been an honest demagogue.”’ 

‘* The theory of prudence is sublime, and in many 
respects simple. The practice is difficult, and it ne- 
cessarily must be so, or this would cease to be a state 
of probation.” 


Hazlitt —The word Republic -has a harsh and in- 
congruous sound to ears bred under a constitutional 
monarchy, and we strove hard for many years to 
overturn the French Republic, merely because we 
could not reconcile it to ourselves that such a thing 
should exist at all, notwithstanding the examples of 
Holland, Switzerland and many others. This term 
has hardly yet performed quarantine; to the loyal 
and patriotic it has an ugly taint in it, andis scarce- 
4 fit to be mentioned in good company .”>—Zssay on 

rejudice. —_ 

Burke.—I have never met with an anecdote more 
illustrative of the predominant feeling in this great 
man’s mind, than that related by Mr. Rush, formerly 
our Ambassador at the English Court. He states 
that Erskine paid him a visit not long before he died. 
“*They took a walk in his grounds. Suddenly he 
stopped. An extensive prospect broke upon him. 
He stood, as if wrapt in thought, gazing on the gild- 
ed scenery of the sky, as the sun was setting. ‘ Ah, 
Erskine,’ he exclaimed, pointing towards it, ‘ you 
cannot spoil that, because you cannot reach it, it 
would otherwise go; yes, the firmament itself, you 
and your reformers would tear it all down.’ ”’ 

A pretty Simile.—These little showers are exceed- 
ingly common amongst the hills of Nassau, in the 
evenings of very hot days. From the power of the 
sun, the valleys, during the day, are filled brim full 
with a steam or exhalation, which no sooner loses its 
parent, the sun, than the cold condenses it, and then, 
like the tear on the cheek of a child that has sudden- 
ly lost its mother, down it falls in heavy drops, and 
the next instant smiles again.—Sir Francis Head. 

Education in England.—Do any of my readers 
recollect reading some years since, a novel entitled 
** Pin Money,” and if so, do they recognise the fol- 
lowing remarks on one of its pages ? 

‘* Perhaps there is no country in Europe where the 
general excellence of education redeems and cullti- 
vates mediocrity of mind into such valuable quali- 
ties, as England. A free government and a liberal 
faith, by affording exercise to the faculties thus pro- 
duced, combine to elevate them into importance, and 
the man, who in France, would become a mere sen- 
sualist; in Austria, a brute; in Spain, a bigot; in 
Italy, a villian or anonentity; is trained by the Eng- 
lish System of Education into a useful country gen- 
tleman, and a valuable member of society.’’ 

Here is matter for an ordinary review, and proba- 
bly it contains more truth, and certainly less of spe- 
culation, than the prevailing doctrines on this much 
abused subject. 

Experimentum Crucis.—For the purpose of pro- 
pitiating the favor of heaven, the alchymist stamped 
the figure of the cross upon the vessel in which he 
expected to find the long sought prize that was to 
convert the baser metals into gold, whence the term 
crucible took its origin. And when the experiments 
of chemistry began to be considered as the true 
tests of philosophical truth, the expression of expe- 
rimentum crucis was adopted to signify the highest 
degree of proof of which a subject is susceptible. 


Lord Byron.—I doubt whether the following epi- 
gram by Lord Byron is contained in his collected 
works. It is quoted in Turner’s Tour in the Levant. 

An English officer, in order to ridicule the passion 
of English travellers for inscribing their names on 
the ruins of Athens, perpetrated the following: 


Fair Albion, smiling, sees her sons depart 

To trace the birth and nursery of art ; 

Noble his object, glorious in his aim, 

He comes to Athens, and he writes—his name. 








Lord Byron answered this, thus: 


This modest bard like many a bard unknown, 
Rhymes on our names, but wisely hides his own; 
But yet, whoe’er he be, to say no worse, 

His name would sound much better than his verse. 


Turkish Maxims.—* Do good to all the world, 
and avoid disputing with the ignorant.” 


The Diffusion of the English Language.—" The 
enthusiasm of Raleigh pervaded his countrymen. 
Imagination already saw beyond the Atlantic a peo- 
ple whose mother tongue should be the language of 
England. Who knows, (exclaimed Daniel, the 
poet Laureate of that kingdom, ) 


‘(Who in time knows whither we may vent 

The treasures of our tongue# To what strange shores 

This gain of our best glory shall be sent 

T’ enrich unknowing nations with our stores? 

What words, in the yet unformed occident, 

May come refined with the accents that are ours,”’ 
Bancroft. 


** Coleridge was sometime ago afflicted with a dis- 
order which had the effect of making him see conti- 
nually, when in bed, spectres and apparitions. He 
was one day recounting to a lady some of these ima- 
ginations, which he seemed to describe as realities. 
“* Well then,” said she, ‘‘ Mr. Coleridge, you be- 
lieve in apparitions.’”” No madam, (answered he,) 
**] have seen too many.”’ 


The Sinews of War.—In 1795, when it was urged 
in England that the French were in the gulf of bank- 
ruptcy, and that their war must soon cease for a want 
of resources, M. De Legeard, a French emigrant, 
said, ‘'I should like to know who was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to Attila.” 

Florence.—* lt is sufficiently manifest from the 
sketch of the domestic history of Florence, how far 
that famous © pry was from affording a perfect se- 
curity for civil rights or general tranquillity. The 
who hate the name of free constitutions may exult 
in her internal depressions, as in those of Athens or 
Rome. But the calm philosopher will not take his 
standard of comparison from ideal excellence, nor 
even from that practical good which has been reach- 
ed in our own unequalled constitution, and in some 
of the republics of modern Europe. The men and 
the institutions of the fourteenth century are to be 
measured by their contemporaries. Who would not 
rather have been a citizen of Florence, than a sub- 
ject of the Visconti? Ina superficial view of his- 
tory, we are sometimes apt to exaggerate the vices of 
free states, and to lose sight of those inherent in ty- 
rannical power. The bold censoriousness of republi- 
can historians, and the cautious servility of writers 
under an absolute monarchy, conspire to mislead us 
as to the relative prosperity of nations. Acts of 
courage and tumultuous excess ina free state, are 
emblazoned in minute detail and descend to posteri- 
ry; the deeds of tyranny are studiously and perpetu- 
ally suppressed.””— Hallam. 





TO THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE NEW-YORK 
YOUNG MEN’S STATE ASSOCIATION, 





GENTLEMEN: Having been chosenas your Presi- 
dent, at the last annual meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation; in consideration of the honor conferred, I 
feel called upon to tender you an expression of my 
gratitude. Not being present at the time, (having 
been detained by sickness,) 1 was deprived of the 
pleasure so gm! anticipated, of meeting with you 
in council. Tobe President of the State Associa- 
tion, was an honor |] had never anticipated, and I 
fear my ability to serve you, will come far short of 
doing justice to the appointment. My name, it is 
true, was associated with the founders of the Asso- 
ciation; but it has ever been far from my most en- 
thusiastic desires, to hold so conspicuous a station. 
My affection towards Young Men’s Associations, 
has grown with my growth, from a full realization 
of benefits received from these organizations, and 
not from a desire to become eminent asa leader. If 
I have not formed an erroneous estimate in relation 
to the utility of Young Men’s Associations, I see in 
them a means of improvement to the young men of 
our state, far exceeding that of any other civil in- 
stitution, for intellectual culture and successful ad- 
vancement in the attainment of knowledge. To the 
superficial observer, this will appear to have no solid 
foundation—but to those who have investigated the 
means and wants of the young men of our state, the 
fact will appear more evident, and in all probability 
have discovered ere this, the conspicuous station 
Young Men’s Associations are destined to take, if 
properly managed, in benefiting their members. 

To enlighten the youth of our land, has been 
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thought of sufficient consequence to attract the atten- 
tion of the most learned and philanthropic men of 
our state. To this end, large appropriations have 
been made, the beneficial results of which have been 
so clear, that it would be folly to deny either the 
wisdom or utility of making them. The munificence 
of such movements has in part provided for the edu- 
cation of those in the lower walks of life, in giving 
them the outlines of improvement, and in some cases 
has assisted the energetic aspirant after advance- 
ment, to ascend the heights of schulastic refine- 
ment. Indeed, the system of education now going 
on in our common whee, is truly admirable, and 
nothing but the most benign results can be antici- 
pated. The organization of Young Men’s Associa- 
tions just at this crisis, is admirably calculated to 
further the objects contemplated by the friends of 
education, and hence they become by no means the 
least among the philanthropic movements of the day. 
Large libraries are being collected through their in- 
strumentality; the public press is more appreciated, 
and consequently receives a greater patronage ; em- 
ployment is given to lecturers who are making them- 
selves useful, that would otherwise be deprived of fol- 
lowing the bent of their inclination. Before the for- 
mation of Young Men’s Associations, it was difficult 
for the laboring young mani to gain admittance to a 
library; the halls of science were inaccessible to 
him; the voice of instruction seldom saluted his 
ears; and, in consequence, he plodded his my 2 on- 
ward, little heeded and heeding not, until the desire 
for mental improvement became lost for want of pro- 
per opportunity of improving it. Now, under a ju- 
dicious organization and management of Young 
Men’s Associations, how different the scene! In 
every place where they are established, the halls of 
intellectual improvement are thrown open, and the 
most humble are privileged to participate in the use 
of a library, where the wisdom of agesis found de- 
posited ; to receive instruction in the various branches 
of science, and to associate with those who care for 
his wants. Such are the advantages that exist in 
Young Men’s Associations, Although they may not 
be fully understood or appreciated by those who are 
privileged with enjoying them, and the public mind 
may not have been directed to them so as to call out 
its co-operation, yet they exist, and it was for this 
that the State Association was formed; which, if 

roperly managed, will, beyond a doubt, work out 
its desired end. To accomplish this, action is ne- 
cessary; for in this, asin all sawn vig 0g move- 
ments, action alone can give impetus to the project. 
The attention of the public must be called to the 
subject, the energies of the young men aroused to 
its importance, and a general interest be manifested 
by all, before much can be accomplished. To do 
this, the time has arrived: most of the obstacles 
thrown in the way, have been removed; a respecta- 
ble number of associations have been formed, to lay 
their objects and wants before the public; there is 
sufficient talent connected with them to defend all 
the advantages benevolence can bestow; the hearts 
of the learned are accessible to their wants; the 
field for labor is almost unbounded. Therefore, 
naught remains but to make one energetic and simul- 
taneous movement to extend the benefits of Young 
Men’s Associations to the utmost limit of the state. 
To uccomplish this, let the Northern Light not only 
become the accredited organ of the State Associa- 
tion, but become so in fact, by extending its circu- 
lation, contributing to its support, giving each month 
something to its columns on the subject of associa- 
tion, proposing means whereby they may be advanc- 
ed either in numbers or usefulness. Let there be 
a frequent correspondence between the officers and 
members of the State Association and those of the 
local, in relation to lectures and other important 
matters relating tothem; and thus the interest mani- 
fested by the leaders will infuse itself into every 
branch of the association, and the importance of or- 
ganization will be felt in every village throughout 
the state. Until this is done, the State Association 
will be of little avail, and the efforts thus far put 
forth will fall powerless on those they are proposed 
to benefit, and the intellectual structure so prosper- 
ously commenced, and from which we anticipate 
such benign results, will fall to decay. ‘To prevent 
this, becomes the duty of all; and to this end, we 
call on the scholar to impart unto our wants his trea- 
sure of learning; the man of wealth to contribute 
his means; the youth of our land to put forth their 
energies; the press, with its powers, to give impe- 
tus fo the work, and assist the young men of our 
state to assume and maintain their legitimate station, 
and assist in the great work of intellectual culture. 
Much has been accomplished in the cities of New- 
York and Albany, and the benefits of Young Men’s 
Associations somewhat appreciated ; for their bene- 
ficial effects have been felt to a great extent in the 





correction of morals and the advancement of mind 


over sensual enjoyments; and from these two points, 
we expect to receive a hearty co-operation. In re- 
lation to the Albany assuciation, too much cannot 
be said in praise of the noble and manly stand they 
have taken in the organization of the State Associa- 
tion; and may we not hope that the city of New- 
York will this year display the same zeal in carry- 
ing out its objects? Much has been done in the 
west by the young men of the smaller places, but 
the work has just commenced; and there should be 
no resting place, until the west can participate with 
the east, the north with the south, and all be mu- 
tually benefitted in the great work of intellectual 
culture. Let the proceedings of the last annual 
meeting become a matter of special interest to the 
associations, and all the recommendaticns and ob- 
jects proposed, be carried out this year, as far as 
they can “ and it will be seen that our warmest an- 
ticipations will be realized in the advantages pro- 
posed. That this may be done, is the most earnest 
wish of him you have selected to preside over the 
interest of the Association, and who feels the ne- 
cessity fp hearty co-operation, or all his exer- 
tions will fall to the ground. It is my earnest wish 
that the several Presidents of the local associations, 
will furnish me with a full statement of their affairs, 
such as number of members, volumes in library, 
with a catalogue thereof, and other property belong- 
ing to them, with all other interesting matter calcu- 
lated to benefit and extend their usefulness; and in 
consideration of such assistance, they may be as- 
sured that I shall do all that I canto further their ob- 
jects and advocate their claims. Hoping this will be 
the case, I remain yours to command, 
JOHN BT. CLUTE. 





EXPEDIENCY. 


——-— 


[Selected for the Northern Light, from the writings of the late 
Cicero Lovenines.) 





With all the boasted liberty, and all the alleged li- 
centiousness of the American press, it is still awed, 
restrained, controlled, by a spirit somewhat peculiar 
to the present age and our own couutry,—a spirit 
which in manners, in morals, and in mind, is usurp- 
ing toa great extent the place of propriety ,—is be- 
coming stronger than duty, and paramount to truth— 
the spirit of expediency. Against this, when carried 
to the extreme that it sometimes is, we humbly pro- 
lest. Let men bend and truckle as they will in the 
material world, to promote their sordid passions—let 
them barter away the independence of man for the 
incense of mammon—let them temporise if they will 
between the benefits of soul and the blessings of sil- 
ver—there is another, the mental world, where no 
such allegiance should be allowed; where a higher, 
a better, and a sterner power should control and gov- 
ern. The slavery of thought, when once established, 
becomes the deadliest and most enduring; and when 
false notions of expediency and selfish views of tem- 
sorary interest shall silence the public press or bias 
its free utterance, that slavery will have commenced. 

Ina country like ours, where whole multitudes dai- 
ly consult the public journals, not only to gain i: tel- 
ligence of passing events, but fo gather information 
on all subjects, moral, political, social, literary and 
religious; and where the great mass of the people re- 
ceive from them the tenor and complexion of their 
minds, it becomes peculiarly important that these 
journals should assume a frank, fearless, and inde- 
pendent attitude, speaking of all things as they really 
are, ‘‘ without fear, favor, affection, or the 3 e of 
reward.”’ Is this in all—is it even in a majority 
of instances the case? Do we not sometimes pass 
over social abuses that deserve the severe and pointed 
condemnation of the press. Do we always speak of 
the conduct of individuals, with reference otly to its 
intrinsic merit or demerit? Are there not subjects 
which by an almost general consent, itis deemed pru- 
dent not to meddle with—subjects too, of vital inter- 
est to community? Is there not also unmerited 
commendation sometimes bestowed—we speak not 
of that common puffery which is duly paid for, and 
misleads no one—but commendation of men, and 
mind, and measures, that those who approve and ap- 
plaud know to be undeserved and frequently perni- 
cious ? 

Are there not many again connected with the 
press, faint echoes of other men’s opinions, who nev- 
er speak, and never dare to speak,—perhaps the 
cannot—till they get their cue,—who look to the col- 
umns of some leading journal before they hazard even 
the experiment of thinking, and who, like lazy mer- 
cenary sentinels upon their posts, merely pass on the 
watch word they have received, ina drawling and 
scarce intelligible tone, without knowing or caring 
for its purport ? 

And then how fearful are some of interfering with 
the ‘ prejudices of community !”?—of saying any 








thing that may be construed as censure upon the j,.. 
culiar opinions or projects of this or that man, or 
class of men—timid, time-serving pc to well 
known improprieties—sycophants who skulk behing 
the skirts of some patron, contemptible as themselves. 

And all this is sagaciously deemed to be “‘ expedj. 
ent,”? and those who resort to it are wonderfully ap- 
plauded for their prudence; their discretion, the inof- 
fensiveness with which they conduct the public press! 
For our own part, we detest such expediency, and 
denounce those who resort to it as traitors to public 
interests—the interests of manhood, of mind, of truth. 
Those whose disposition and capacity fit them only 
for hirelings, should seek a more suitable avocation 
for the exercise of their abilities, than connection with 
the public press—in some meaner sphere they would 
only be contemptible—in their present one they are 
not only contemptible, but they are injurious. 





EXCERPTS FROM COLERIDGE’S “ FRIEND.” 





The disproportion of human passions to their or. 
dinary objects is among the strongest internal eviden- 
cesof future destination: and the attempt to re- 
store them to their rightful claimants, the most im- 
perious duty and the noblest task of Genius. 


It is by the agency of indistinct conceptions that 
evil and vanity exercise their tyranny on the feel- 
ings of man. 

The duties which we owe to our own moral being 
are the ground and condition of all other duties. 


Truth, Virtue and Happiness may be distinguish- 
ed from each other, but cannot be divided. They 
subsist by a mutual co-inherence, which gives a sha- 
dow of divinity even to our human nature. 

Happiness (or to use a far more accurate as well 
as more comprehensive term, Solid Well Being,) 
can be built on virtue alone, and must of necessity 
have Truth for its foundation. 

Free Inquiry.— Moreover, Philosophy itself can- 
not but derive benefit from such discussion : for ifa 
man of genius, and a lover of truth brings just posi- 
tions before the public, there is a fresh accession to 
the stock of philosophic in sight; but if erroneous 
positions, the former truths will by their confutation, 
be established so much the more firmly .’’— Galileo. 


For that must appear to each man to be his rea- 
son, which produces in him the highest sense of cer- 
tainty; and yet it is not reason except as far as it is 
of universal validity and obligatory on all mankind. 
There is one heart for the whole mighty mass of hu- 
manity, and every pulse in each particular vessel, | 
strives to beat in concert with it. 

But what is of permanent and essential interest to 
one man, must needs be so to all, in proportion to 
the means and opportunities of each. 


I know not what antidotes, among the complex 
views, impulses and circumstances, that form your 
moral being, God’s gracious Providence may have 
vouchsafed to you against the serpent fang of this 
error ; butit is a viper sting, and its poison deadly, 
although through higher influences, some men may 
take the reptile to their own bosoms and remain un- 
stung. | 


Thanks to the image of our Maker, not wholly ob- 
literated from any human soul, we dare not purchase 
an exemption from guilt by an excuse which would 
place our amelioration out of our own power. 


In addition to sensation, perceptible and practical 
judgment (instinctive or acquirable) concerning 
the notices furnished by the organs of perception, 
God gave us REASON, and with reason, he gave us 
reflective 8ELF-CONSCIOUSNESS ; gave US PRIN- 
CIPLES, distinguished from the maxims and gene- 
ralizations of outward experience by their absolute 
and essential universality and necessity ; and above 
all, by superadding to reason, the mysterious facul- 
ty of Pree Will, and consequent personal amenabili- 
ty, he gave us Conscr1ENCE—that law of conscience 
which in the power, and as the in-dwelling worD of 
an Holy and Omnipotent legislator, commands us 
from among the numerous ideas, mathematical and 
philosophical, which the reason by the necessity © 
its"own excellence creates for itself—unconditional- 
ly commands us to attribute reality, and actual exist- 
ence to those ideas and those only, without whic 
the conscience itself would be baseless and contradic- 
tory, the ideas of Soul, of Free Will, of Immor- 
tality and of God. 
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Literary Notices. 





ALHALLA, or tHe Lorp or Tattapeca: A Tale of the Creek 
War. With some selected Miscellanies, chiefly of early date. 
By Henay Rowrz Corcrarr. New-York and London: Wiley 
& Putnam, 1843. 

Perhaps no man is more eminently qualified to do 
poetical justice to the Indian character, in all its 
modifications, than the author of this little work. 
Mr. CotcrartT has, in various capacities, spent 
nearly a quarter of a century in the midst of these 
untutored denizens of the forest; and has conse- 
quently enjoyed the most ample opportunities for 
studying their character as it is displayed in all the 
| emergencies of savage life. That these opportuni- 
ties have not been unimproved, the valuable contri- 
butions which Mr. C. has from time to time made 
to the literary and political world, abundantly attest. 
It is peculiarly fortunate for the future fame of the 
aborigines of our country, that such men as Wash- 
ington Irving, Henry R. Colcraft, George Catlin, and 
others of established literary repute and conceded 
judgment, have undertaken the task of depicting 
“in characters of living light’’—whether with the 
pen or the pencil—the strong lineaments of Indian 
character, in action and repose—in the council and 
in the field—as warriors, or as peaceful hunters and 
sin.ple-minded harmless traders with their more 
shrewd neighbors on the confines of civilization. 
As these rude people of another age and other times 
recede from us, the rugged inequalities of their cha- 
racter, measurably disappear. The tomahawk and 
scalping-knife, are buried beneath the graceful folds 
which encircle the peerless form of the ‘‘ nobleman 
of Nature’’—the horrid yell which has so often rung 
the knell of fate to the defenceless borderer and his 
hapless family, lives only in tradition; and the re. 
lentless warfare which knew neither pity nor re- 
morse, and which blood alone could satisfy, forms 
the rich material for the border tale, and the winter 
evening treat. 


Less than a century since, few would have been 
so hardy as to assert that the materials for romance, 
much less for poetry, were to be found in the un- 
couth, inhuman, brutal, vindictive savage of the 
American forest. Little time and less inclination 
had the Daniel Boons and other pioneers of our west- 
ern forests of the last century, or the exposed inha- 
bitants of the frontiers during the wars with France 
and Great Britain, for the indulgence of a romantic 
imagination: and we are by no means confident that 
there was not more of sober and sad reality than of 
poetry, in the later experience of our gallant troops 
in the morasses and inaccessible glens of the South 
and West. Strange, however, as it may seem, our 
author finds leisure, in the midst of his multiplied 
and vexatious cares and duties, during his protracted 
residence in the midst of this turbulent people, to 
render into poetry, their traditions, their aspira- 
tions, their usages and customs, and the variegated 
incidents of their wild and not unromantic history. 
Around the apparently barren incidents of the Semi- 
nole War, he has contrived to invest that interest, 
Which must always follow in the wake of genius, 
when it selects for its illustration, the untutored 
promptings of nature, to her peculiar children, the 
wild denizens of the illimitable forest. The first 
Canto opens with ‘ Traditionary gleams of the Cre- 
ation.” As a specimen of the author’s powers, as 
well as of the interest of his subject, we quote a 
few stanzas: 


“Listen, white man! Moons have past 
Since this earth was all a waste: 
Rains had drenched it—thunders rent— 
Winds demolished—waters spent— 
And the ocean, black and still, 
Slumbered deep o’er every hill, 
And not one ling’ring beam of light 
Illum’d the vast and sullen night. 
’T was then the spirit of the sky, 
In meicy hung yon lamps on high— 











Sun, moon and stars—and by their light 
Expelled the dread chaotic night: 

Then clothed he hi)ls and vales with trees, 
And stated bounds to lakes and seas; 
Then sent he bird and beast in woods, 
And fish in all our limpid floods, 

And creatures small, of foot and wing, 
And every living, breathing thing :— 
Last sent he man—(a barb’rous race, 
From whom my long descent I trace,) 
As lord o’er all—and thus benign, 
Addressed the parent of our line. 


** To thee I give these smiling woods, 
These lofty hills, and peopled floods, 
Filled with all needful game, and blest 
For thy maintainance, peace and rest. 

I give thee bow, I give thee spear, 

To dart the fish, and fell the deer; 

I give thee bark full light to sweep 

O’er the broad stream and billewy deep; 

I give thee skins for thy attire; 

To shade chee, woods; to warm thee, fire ; 
More need’st thou not, nor covet more, 
And peace her joys shall round thee pour. 
But touch not gold; the tempter fly, 

Or all thy kin shall droop and die; 

For in that potent evil pent, 

Lurk envy, pain, and discontent; 

And luxury—of life the bane— 

And woe, with ull her haggad train. 


Listen, white man! Dreamest thou 
My soul could e’er descend so low, 
To sell my country, life, and line, 
For any frail reward of thine? 

Or break the Sire-of-life’s command, 
By treading yonder sacred strand ? 
My fare is scant; my roof is low; 
My country cold, and deep my woe, 
And every moon that gilds yon hill, 
Sees growing want and growing ill! 
But scantier still must be my meal, 
And keener woes my bosom fee}, 

A sharper winter chill our sky, 

And louder tempests rage on high, 
Gaunt famine how] along the plain, 
And every limb be rack’d with pain, 
Ere I compromit heaven’s decree, 
By touching gold, or guiding thee.” 


Passing over the second Canto, we have space 
only to notice, and to call the attention of the read- 
er to the beautiful and picturesque description in the 
third, of the ‘‘ Battle of Tallasatche and Talladega.”’ 
A simple extract is all we are able to give: but 
this will suffice to convey an idea of the entire de- 
scription: 


‘But, when I ceas’d, the battle cry 
Rung long and loudly—strike or die! 
Erst trampling horse, in armor bright, 
Pricked to the front and wooed the fight, 
With volley quick and furious tread 
Essayed th’ assault, and wheeling, fled. 
I forward sprang and at one yell 

A thousand warriors served me well, 
And urging ball ind feather’d dart, 
Play’d hot and strong the warrior’s part ; 
And once IJ drove the reeling ranks 

Back on their chief—the chief outflanks, 
Pours from behind his galling horse, 
And opes the war with all his force. 
Thick ruund my sides my bowmen lie— 
They faint, they waver, and they fly; 
Then streams afresh the battle gore 
Wider and wider along the shore, 

And those who fly but fly to feel 

Th’ avenging horsemen’s angry steel. 
And when the night closed on that plain, 
To veil the dying and the slain, 

Few, out of all my gallant band, 

Had ’scaped the mark of ball or brand ; 
And death, of brave Muscogee men, 

Had numbered fourteen score and ten.” 


The remaining three Cantoes are of equal and 
well sustained interest; and the whole poem is 
worthy of the high reputation of the author, as a 
poet. 

Appended to the Poem is a choice collection of 
miscellanies well worthy of preservation in @ more 
durable form than the ephemeral pages of the news- 
paper press: and we trust that the reception of this 
little work will be such as to induce the author to 
venture again before the public. We have only to 
regret, for his own sake, that ‘ family tradition sup- 
ported by recent observation in England,” should 
have induced him to substitute a new and strange 
patronymic, for that with which the American and 
British public had become so familiar, and around 
which the laurel wreath of fame had already been 


entwined. The name of Hewmry R. Scnoot- 


crRAFT has become associated with our infant lite- 
rature, and graces the annals of our republic in 
one of its most important departments; while Hen. 
RY Rowe Cotcrarr, is to all intents and pur- 
poses, a novus homo. But de gustibus non dispu- 
tandum. We are by no means sure that native 
talent and intrinsic ability, such as is indicated in 
the poem before us, and such as we know its author 
to possess, needs the adventitious support growing 
out of its earlier, though most successful efforts. 





THE GOVERNMENTAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, from the earliest settlement to the adoption 
of the present constitution. By Henay Saerman, Counsel- 
lor at Law. New-York: Mark H. Newman, No. 199 Broad- 
way, 1843. 


Rational patriotism has its foundation in a correct 
appreciation of, and a sincere, unwavering, intelli- 
gent attachment to the character and peculiar insti- 
tutions-of the country in which we live. There is 
indeed something not unworthy of respect and admi- 
ration in the stern enthusiasm which impels men to 
band together in defence of their common soil, bar- 
ren and uninteresting though it may be to others, 
and destitute of all those attributes, physical and 
moral, which elevate and dignify national pride;— 
and this heroic valor, however selfish may seem to be 
its original motive, leads, nevertheless to a lofty spirit 
of independence, induces a consciousness of noble 
aspirations, and affords the ability and disposition to 
maintain the inalienable rights of humanity, when 
assailed by oppression in any of its forms. The 
mere atlachment to the soil, however independent 
of, and unconnected with any other considerations 
—which is felt equally by the Russian serf, smart- 
ing under all the complicated wrongs of tyranny, 
and the Asiatic boor, destitute of the common ne- 
cessaries and conveniences of life—and which would 
arm with equal spirit to resist the inroads of barbari- 
an power, and to desolate with fire and sword unof- 
fending coasts—this feeling and these motives have 
no just claims upon our regard, and itis a mere per- 
version of terms, to dignify them by the name of 
patriotism. The Englishman may be proud of his 
country for the venerable antiquity of its institutions, 
however deficient and behind the spirit of the age 
he may conceive many of them to be—for the great 
names in literature, science and the arts, which it 
has given to the world—for its civil and military 
fame through along succession of ages—for its thou- 
sand historical reminiscences—for its admirably 
balanced constilution, and the impulse which it has 
given to the cause of liberty, by the operation of its 
nicely adjusted wheels of government—and for the 
proud position which the nation occupies at home 
and abroad. The inhabitant of Scotland may look 
back with an honest feeling of patriotic pride upon 
the long line of heroes, who have consecrated every 
castle and loch, and glen and moor—every hill and 
every plain—every castle and tower—every town 
and city, within the ragged dominions of its ancient 
nationality. Its warriors and its bards—its histori- 
ans and its divines—its Bruce and Wallace—its 
Scott and Burns—its Buchanan and Knox, and hun- 
dreds of others equally celebrated and equally wor- 
thy of their fame—render its associations peculiarly 
interesting, even to foreigners and strangers—how 
much more so to the native occupants of that romantic 
soil—to those who tread on Bannockburn—roam in 
Ayrshire, perambulate “ Auld Reekie’s’’ lofty courts 
and crowded streets—and row their ‘‘ light shallops” 
over Loch Lomond’s sacred waters? And how 
gloomy the contrast to turn to the classic shores of 
Greece and Rome—recall the proud remembrances 
| of their ancient glory—the Acropolis and the Capitol 
| the Academy and the Parthenon—and compare 
them with the decay and ruin—the moral waste ana 
| desolation, servility and corruption, which now reigns 
predominant, where Fame and Glory and Conquest 
‘and Power, once held their splendid courts. It is 
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the province of the genius of Frexzpom alone, to 
excite and keep alive the true spirit of patriotism: 
and where mind and intellect are subjugated—where 
the moral powers are suffered to yield to the deaden- 
ing influences of ignorance and superstition, and 
sensuality and indolence—neither ancient recollec- 
tions of greatness and grandeur, nor climes of sur- 
passing beauty and loveliness, nor the surrounding 
progress of civilization, can re-animate the torpid 
embers of patriotic fire. 

Our own lot has indeed been cast in pleasant places. 
Two hundred years ago a band of pilgrims, deeply 
imbued with the genuine spirit of civil and religious 
liberty, voluntarily sundered the strong ties which 
united them to their father-land, and crossed the 
ocean, to found and colonize a new world. Girt 
with physical strength and firmness of purpose, which 
dangers and hardships and death itself could not 
daunt, they rose superior to all the obstacles which 
were opposed in formidable array to their great un- 
dertaking, and were rewarded by a success which 
has embalmed their name and fame deep in the 
hearts of every succeeding generation, as the pa- 
triarchs and philanthropists, statesmen and lawgivers, 
of a vast and rapidly increasing people, whose in- 
stitutions had their strong foundations upon the en- 
during rock of Frempomand Equatity. From 
this high origin, a nation has peopled these shores, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Northern lakes to the Gulf of Mexico—free as 
the air they breathe—inheriting from a long line of 
ancestors, those principles of liberty, and that love 
of virtue, moderation, order and tranquillity, based 
upon the Divine law, and commending themselves 
to the unbiassed judgment of an intelligent commu- 
nity—rich in their national remembrances—first and 
foremost in all the improvements of the age—occu- 
pying the highest rank among the powers of the 
earth—independent of all foreign control—free from 
domestic and internal dissentions—unfettered in their 
resources—with every variety of climate and of soil 
—and governed by institutions imposed by them- 
selves; admirably and powerfully adapted to the con- 
tinued happiness, prosperity and welfare, external 
and internal, of those for whose benefit they were 
devised, and from whose voluntary will they ema- 
nated. 

It is to the origin, nature and character of these 
peculiar institutions—their adaptation to the circum- 
stances in which we are and have been placed, and 
their progressive growth from the rude but fertile 
germs of civil and religious liberty, which our pil- 
grim fathers transplanted from a soil which refused 
to nourish them—that the author of the present work 
has directed his attention. In the preface, he an- 
nounces his design to be, “ to place within the reach 
of our common schools, and the libraries for the 
young throughout the country, a plain and simple 
history of the origin of our government and institu- 
tions, with the causes which have givento them their 
characteristic qualities.” In this, we think, he has 
succeeded; and although his work does not aspire to 
supersede the valuable abridgment of Bancroft, and 
other standard works devoted to the familiar eluci- 
dation of American history, he has nevertheless 
shown himself a valuable coadjutor even in this 
field. In the peculiar province which he has allot- 
ted to himself, that of the governmental history of 
the U. S., we believe he has as yet no rivals, al- 
though the subject presents a noble range for the ex- 
ercise of the highest talent. The matter and manner 
of the present work are unexceptionable: the style 
easy and graceful, and atthe same time vigorous 
and pure; the arrangement well devised; andthe va- 
rious incidents bearing upon the author’s design, 
clearly and succinctly brought out. From the rapid 
perusal we have been enabled to bestow upon it, we 
cheerfully commend it as well worthy the attention 


planting in the minds of their children, an accurate 
and comprehensive knowledge of the government 
and institutions under which they live. 


THE EVERY DAY BOOK OF HISTORY AND CHRONOLO- 
GY, embracing the anniversaries of memorable persons and 
events in every period and state of the world, from the crea- 
tion to the present time. Compiled from the most authentic 
sources, by Jom: Munsxit. Albany: Erastus H. Pease. 1843. 

We take shame to ourselves for having allowed 

this really valuable and interesting compilation, to 
lay for so long a period, unnoticed on our table. 
Mr. Munse x is well known to our citizens as a 
writer, eminently qualified to throw light upon any 
subject to which he has devoted his attention. Asa 
statistical compiler of ‘‘ facts and figures,’’ of inci- 
dents and events in the regions of history as well as 
of science, he has few superiors. Inthe present work 
he has brought together, in an attractive form, and 
chronologically arranged, the distinguished memora 
bilia of each day in the year, the whole forming a 
valuable compend of ancient and modern history. 
Asa work of reference, merely, to say nothing of 
its more obvious claims, it affords a ready and in- 
structive manual to the student in any and every 
branch of science: and we trust its merits will be 
appreciated. We learn that the first edition is near- 
ly exhausted; and we have only to hope, that the 
author will find it for his interest to bring out a se- 
cond. 


A POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF HISTORY, Ancient and Mo- 
dern ; forming a copious Historical Dictionary of celebrated 
institutions, persons, places and things ; with notices of the 
present state of the principal cities, counties and kingdoms 
of the known world: To which is added a chronological 
view of memorable events ; as earthquakes, volcanic erup- 
tions, storms, conflagrations, diseases, famines, inventions, 
discoveries, battles, treaties, settlements, origins of reli- 
gious sects, &c. By F. A. Dunivaae, illustrated by engrav- 
ings. Hartford: Case, Tiffany & Burnham, 1842. 

There are those, and very worthy and intelligent 
men, too, who, on the bare perusal of this formida- 
ble title-page, will throw the work aside as a catch- 
penny publication of the ‘‘ Wonders of Nature and 
Providence”’ genus. We are ourselves disposed to 
wonder at the taste, which should induce the author 
to set before his readers such an ambiguous bill of 
fare. But on looking into the work, we find it a 
very readable and instructive volume, and well wor- 
thy of perusal, especially by the young, for whose 
benefit it was chiefly designed. It is, of course, lit- 
tle else than a compilation: but the author has con- 
trived to infuse into it an interest which few works of 
the kind possess. It puts forth no pretensions, be- 
yond the title-page: and Mr. DurtvaGe expressly 
informs us that his main design has been to supply 
the most accessible materials for information on sub- 
jects which every day arrest the attention of the 
young, and which can be obtained only by reference 
to the expensive works of Rees, Lieber, Brewster 
and others, seldom at the command of the inquirer. 
In this he has unquestionably succeeded: and in this 
point of view, we can safely recommend his work to 
public patronage. 


THE POETS OF CONNECTICUT: with Biographical Sketches, 
Edited by Rev. Cuances W. Evenxst. Hartford: UCase, Ti- 
fany & Burnham, 1843, 

The compiler of this work has given us selections 
from no less than forty-four of Connecticut’s most 
gifted bards; ancient and modern—from the palmy 
days of Roger Wolcott—the Chancer, as he is aptly 
termed, of the ‘land of steady habits,’”? down to 
the present era,—including many, the right and title 
of Connecticut to whose genius we cannot concede, 
albeit we yield, perforce, that of their paternity. 
For instance we claim HAaLLeck,—the noblest of 
them all—nor are we quite willing our eastern breth- 
ren should run away with Mrs. WiLLarpD; a feat 
of ‘* Bride Stealing’? with which, in this instance, 
they show themselves somewhat too familiar. P1rer- 





Massachusetts; and Prentiss in Kentucky. But 
after all, Conneeticut we suppose may fairly claim 
the credit of having nurtured the brightest and bravest 
of our poets, as well as the bestof our statesnien, the 
most enterprising of our men of business,and the fairest 
of the ladies who grace our boudoirs of fashion, and 
preside over the household hearths of our most sub- 
stantial citizens. We cannot but think, after all, 
however, that our neighbors should be contented 
with their TrumBuLL, their Bartow, ALsop, 
Ray, Osporn, HittHovuse, BRAINARD, §1- 
GOURNEY, PERCIVAL, BoLLEs and others, whose 
names and fame are the indefeasible and enduring 
property of the state, whose literature and history 
they grace and adorn. 

The work before us is neatly and beautifully got 
up: and the reputation of its editor, himself a poet of 
no inferior grade, is of itself, a guarantee of its 
merit. 





A MAP OF THE WORLD, on Mercator’s Prosection: Ex- 
hibiting the researches of the principal modern travellers 
and navigators: Philadelphia; S. Augustus Mitchell: En- 
graved by J. H. Young, Philadelphia. 

MITCHELL’S MAP OF THE UNITED STATES.—Do. 


These two maps, recently published by the en- 
terprising author of Mitchell’s Geography, are splen- 
didly executed, and form a valuable addition to 
the stock of geographical and statistical knowledge, 
so necessary to every student and man of business, 
They should form a part of the apparatus of eve- 
ry institution of learning; and the very reasonable 
price at which they are offered, places them at the 
command of our citizens generally. 





SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 

The author of this well-known text-book for the 
use of our academies and schools, has, in this edi- 
tion, made many valuable and substantial improve- 
ments in the work, which have greatly enhanced 
its value. The Atlas has been considerably en- 
larged; several new maps added; and the whole so 
arranged as to comprise a mass of useful and valua- 
ble information in a very attractive form. The work 
is well worthy of patronage. 





THE DEATH OF ABEL: in Five Books. By Sotomon Gessnza. | 
Translated from the German, by Mary Collyer, Albany: Eras- 
tus H. Pease, 1843. 

This great work of one the ablest German poets 
of the last century, is eminently deserving of the 
patronage it has heretofore received at the hands of 
a discriminating public. It originally appeared in 
1762: since which time it has passed through nu- 
merous editions, and been translated into the lan- | 
guage of the different countries of the civilized world. | 
The theme is well chosen: and the author has in- 
vested it with an interest which belongs only to sub- 
jects derived from the deep fountains of inspira- 
tion, and illustrated by the hand of genius. The 
edition now presented to the public is beautifully 
executed and well worthy of its patronage. 





AMERICAN ALMANAC anp Repository or Useruc Knowievos, 
for the year 1844. Boston: David H. Williams. 








We gladly welcome this annual visitant, as an in- 
valuable—we had almost said, indispensable—chan- 
nel of statistical information ; comprising in a com- 
pact and accessible form, all the details of our com- 
plex system of government and its practical results. 
In addition to the various tables, lists of executive, 
judicial and ministerial officers connected with the 
United States and the several State governments, &c. 
&c., the publishers have annexed a map of the So- 





lar Eclipse, of the 9th December, 1844, in its pas- 
sage across the United States. The astronomical 
department of the work is under the charge of Prof. 
Perce, of Harvard University, whose high reputa- 
tion is, as the publishers well remark, a sufficient 
guaranty of the completeness and accuracy of the 
computations. 








of parents and teachers, who are desirous of im- 


PONT, We had supposed, was fairly domiciled in 


The work is for sale at Mr. Lirrxe’s in this city- 
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